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To the old-timers of the oil 

industry the ‘‘swoosh”’ at Spindle- 
top—the roar that heralds the birth of a 
gusher—will ever be a thrilling memory! 
To the succeeding generations Spindletop 
meant the production of petroleum in 
fantastic volume which made possible mass 
production of automobiles and revolution- 
ized transportation. Continued oil discovery 
by the oil drilling industry revolutionized 
American and world economy. 


Deep-drilling and volume production of oil 
might have stopped with Spindletop had 
it not been for the invention of the Hughes 


Rock Bit. Without this instrument man 
would not have been sufficiently imple- 
mented to overcome the great depths and 
sub-surface resistances 
that guard nature’s 
store of oil! Through 
vigilant research and 
continued scientific 
development of the 
Rock Bit since its 
invention in 1909, the 
name HUGHES has 
been accepted as the 
‘“*World Standard of 
the Drilling Industry”’. 
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BEHIND THE ROAR of factories ... the clicking of freight cars 
on steel rails... the coming and going of ships in our great 
seaports ... lies a vast network of paper—the American bank 
check system. The nation’s banks clear over three and a half 
billion checks a year, helping both business and individuals 
transact their financial affairs with safety, speed and accuracy 
» + In handling commercial checking accounts, Bankers Trust 
Company—like orher leading commercial banks—seeks every 
opportunity to help company treasurers by expediting the flow 
of funds, minimizing float, and reducing the customers’ overhead. 


BANKERS TRUST COMPANY 


NEW YORK 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 






















































If you require light sheet metal structures—= 
if your installations must have great strength— 
and be built to your own design— 

If you want to simplify your manufacturing 
operation —and eliminate welding, turning, 
riveting, and waste— 

If you require Kd shipment in the easiest possible manner— 

Investigate Lindsay Structure. It is now available in steel or 
aluminum in 23,908 prefabricated panel sizes. Let us show you 
how it can meet your requirements. The Lindsay Corporation, 
1728 25th Avenue, Melrose Park, Illinois. Sales Offices: Chicago, 
New York, Atlanta, San Francisco, Montreal, 


LINDSAY 
s STRUCTURE 


Brecronere Patents 2017629, 2263510, 2263511 
- U.S. and Foreign Patents and Patents Pending 
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v WASHINGTON OUTLOOK 








I. 
avICE IN LABOR RELATIONS, the job 
j now is to make the Taft-Hartley labor 
curbs law work (page 15). 








It's a job primarily for seven men—the five- 
NLRB, its independent general counsel, the 
mediation service director. 

NLRB pledges itself to the task—to dropping 
gen hostility. 

G.O.P. leaders in Congress—who successfully 
led the bill into law over Truman’s veto—are 
kly skeptical. But they‘ll wait and see—and 
h closely through a Senate-House committee 
bably headed by Sen. Joe Ball. 


m Only three of the seven chief administrators of 
-¢ Gilaw are yet on the job. 
These three are holdovers on NLRB—Chair- 
Herzog, former Rep. John Houston, and James 
»  Beynolds, Jr. Reynolds has been a frequent dis- 
«, ler on the right-wing; several of his dissents are 
jin the law. 
Truman must name the two new NLRB mem- 
Wi; the mediation chief and NLRB counsel. The 
er will replace Gerhard P. Van Arkel, who quit 
er than attempt to administer a law which he 
sed. 
Names being mentioned for the board posts 
ude: Cy Ching of U. S. Rubber and formerly of 
t Labor Board (he probably won’t want it); Ex- 
ator Bob LaFollette; Thomas C. Shroyer, one- 
e Cleveland regional NLRB lawyer and a co- 
hor of the new law; Alvin Rockwell, former 
RB general counsel now with Gen. Clay in Ger- 
ny. 
Ex-Gov. Ellis Arnall of Georgia is a possibility 
the counsel job. Gerard Reilly—who helped 
Ht write the law—won'’t take it. 
There’s likely to be a bitter fight over Senate 
1, Mapfirmation of these appointees, particularly the 
RB counsel—he’s the key man in the new setup. 
















Enforcement of the new labor law isn’t going 
be easy. 

Big labor is bitterly unreconciled; it will force 
tts all along the line. 









And coal miners this week showed their con- 
pt by walking out of the pits days ahead of their 
heduled vacation. At least technically, their 
tion made Lewis’ union subject to damage suits 
itheir employer—but the government won't sue. 
Big question: Would the miners go back to 
brk at vacation’s end July 7? (Negotiation of a 
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contract between Lewis and the operators—not the 
new law—will determine that.) 

And if not, would the emergency injunction pro- 
vision of the new law get them back? 


Legal challenges of various parts of the new 
labor law will take years to decide. 

But the Supreme Court this week gave indirect 
sanction to one section—the ban on featherbedding 
practices imposed by unions. 


The court upheld, 5-3, constitutionality of the 
Lea act which prohibits music czar Petrillo from 
forcing radio stations to hire more workers than 
they want. 
& 


TREASURY PROCUREMENT warts to stand- 
ardize government identification on components 
and parts for munitions and equipment. 


It expects to take its case to House Appropria- 
tions Committee, ask for funds to set up a super- 
catalog. 

Argument: Agencies now are buying many of 
the same items War Assets is selling at cut prices. 
Also, during the war combat units suffered losses 
while waiting for components they already had— 
but differently labeled. 


SUPREME COURT'S DECISION in the Cali- 
fornia tidelands case settles that the U. S. owns 
title to the three-mile ocean belt around the nation. 

Now it’s up to Congress to decide: 

(1) Whether to keep title or give it to the 
states (a quit-claim law was passed last year but 
Truman vetoed it). 

(2) If title is to stay with the U. S., what to do 
about existing state-issued permits—particularly oi! 
leases—for exploitation of the lands. 


Congress won't tackle the tidelands problem 
at this session. 

Another quit-claim bill would simply be vetoed 
again. And what's to happen to existing and past 
exploitation of the lands won't be straightened out 
until the Supreme Court’s decree is formally filed 
next winter. 

Before then, Truman and Attorney General 
Clark will propose their legislative solution. Pros- 
pect is that it will provide for states to continue 
administering use of the lands—but within federal 
standards. 

For California, that likely means adopting pro- 
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rationing of oil production—that’s what Ickes was 
after when he started the tidelands fuss. 

Also, until Congress acts, Clark won‘t upset 
existing arrangements (but the court’s decision 
makes it possible that an aggrieved citizen might). 

And Truman has no intention of taking away 
from the states the revenues they now collect from 
exploitation of the lands. 


HENRY WALLACE is still juggling his political 
alternatives for next year. 

His closest advisers have no clear picture of 
just what he will do. Wallace himself hasn’t either 
—yet. 

He has been tremendously impressed by the 
big turnouts for his recent speeches. But Wallace 
has no illusions that he can become President. 


Wallace would like best to go to the Demo- 
cratic convention at the head of a respectable block 
of delegates—150 or so. 

He counts on California’s votes for part of this; 
also, whatever else C.!.0.-P.A.C. can deliver. Tip- 
off to his chances turns on whether Jimmy Roose- 
velt decides to enter a slate of delegates against 
Ed Pauley’s regular Democrats. 

If Wallace can get delegates, he will seek to 
pick Truman’‘s running-mate—a liberal, perhaps 
of the stripe of Justice Douglas—and will demand 
a voice in writing the platform. 


If Wallace can’t gather Democratic delegates, 
he will almost certainly go third party. 

He sees so little difference between undiluted 
Trumanism and the G.O.P. that he would be willing 
to “throw’’ the White House to the Republicans in 
order to head a party that might elect a few con- 
gressmen in ‘48, more in the ’50’s. 

Then, assuming a big depression, Wallace 
figures he might name the President in ‘56. 


DON’T COUNT YOUR SAVINGS on the basis 
of Knutson’s new tax cut bill—a copy of the vetoed 
measure with the effective date changed to Jan. 1, 
1948. 

House leaders don’t expect the bill to come out 
of committee. And the Senate wouldn’t touch it, 
anyway. 

Knutson merely reintroduced the measure to 
have it on hand for possible action at the special 
Session in the fall. And to serve notice that the 
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G.O.P. still likes the percentage type cut i: 
taxes. 
e 


BOX SCORE on the Supreme Court session ¢ 
ended this week shows the court still badly diy; 
on what is the law. 

Court handed down 238 opinions in 137 cq 
Dissents totaled 72; separate concurrences 29. 

Sharpest splits were in cases involving gové 
ment authority over individual freedoms. Fed¢ 
agencies were upheld in regulatory issues in neq 


every case. 
= 


Justices Black and Douglas were the hard 
working at this session. Black wrote 27 court op 
ions, Douglas 26. 

Frankfurter was top dissenter—16 ti 
Jackson dissented 12 times, Rutledge and Murp 
11 each. 

Rutledge wrote the most separate concurri 
opinions—10, Frankfurter wrote eight. 

Only Vinson wrote no dissents or concurrenc 
He turned in 14 court opinions. 


THE WAR ENDED THIS WEEK—acccordi 
to a Senate vote on 184 emergency powers of go 
ernment. 

The Senate approved—without debate or r¢ 
call—an omnibus repealer of the 184 laws. 

Senate action was on faith alone. All senat 
had for guidance was a list of the number of |a 
affected and its Judiciary Committee’s assuran 
that the vote was “intelligent legislative action.” 

A detailed list of powers being wiped off t 
statute books was still being compiled by committd 
clerks. ‘ 














@ Some 80,000 business and industrial concer 
have had their certificates to provide on-the-): 
veteran training revoked. It’s part of the campaig 
to tighten up this phase of G. |. education. . 

© Three-cent first class mail rate is being made pe 
manent. But legislation to change other posta 
rates (BW—Apr.5‘47,p22) is now definitely shelve 
for this session. . . . 

@ Availability of unobligated federal highway ai 
funds has been extended for another year. Th 
action carries over, into fiscal ‘48, $158 million i 
money which states hadn’t taken up. .. . 

@ You can expect to hear more in the battle of word 
between CAB Chairman Landis and Dave Behncke 
head of the airline pilots’ union, over CAB’s han 
dling of recent airline accident inquiries. i 
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By aiding the Farm Kquipment Industry 


Inco helps the Farmer serve You better 


imers pause in wonder... 

s the same earth, but it’s a world they never knew 
n young. 

day, the nation’s farmers and planters not only raise 
ntainous levels of crops, but they enjoy more time to 
Because machinery is their helper. 

merica’s farm equipment engineers have brought al- 
tevery technical resource of industry to the aid of those 
live with the land. 

hese equipment makers have produced the most effi- 
t, durable, labor-saving implements that ever put fur- 
in the earth or fodder ina silo... 

ind the result is more and better farm products for you. 
or years the technical staffs of International Nickel 
: cooperated with agriculture equipment designers, 
neers, metallurgists, research and operations men on 


a wide range of metal problems. To this extent they have 
contributed to the continuing improvements in farm 
equipment performance. 

Through this and comparable experience gained in tech- 
nical service throughout industry, International Nickel has 
accumulated a fund of useful information on the selection, 
fabrication, treatment and performance of engineering 
alloy steels, stainless steels, cast irons, brasses, bronzes and 
other alloys containing Nickel. This information is yours 
for the asking. Write for “List A” of available publications. 








EMBLEM OF SERVICE 
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TRACE 











E INTERNATIONAL NICKEL COMPANY, ING, Sewxorxs.6™ 








Better Paper 


Ask your 
printer... 





Yes .. . because people 
do judge by appearance, “Better 
Paper — Better Letters’, is axio- 
matic. Note your own reaction to 
incoming mail. A well appointed 
letter on crisp, firm paper speaks 
well for the sender, complement- 
ing his message and good taste. 
Let the finest letterhead paper 
available — like Fox River cotton 
fibre paper—represent you and bet- 
ter your letters. Fox RIvER PAPER 
CORPORATION, 421-F South Ap- 
pleton St., Appleton, Wisconsin, 
Bond,Ledger andOnion SkinPapers 


OUR WATERMARK ~ 
is your quality guarantee ~ 





Look through---- 
the paper... 
see all chree! 


MADE. “by Fox RiVer 








THE COVER 


Fred A. Hartley, Jr. 
(above), Republican representative from 
the 10th congressional district of New 
Jersey and chairman of the Education & 
Labor Committee of the U. S. House 
of Representatives, may remember— 


Co-author 


perhaps ruefully, perhaps contentedly, 
as time goes on—that a predecessor in 
his post became a forgotten man when 
the name of the Wagner-Connery Na- 
tional Labor Relations Act really went 
into the language. 

But Robert Alphonso Taft, senator 
from Ohio and son of a President of 
the United States, who drove the Taft- 
Hartley Labor Management Law 
through the “Wagner Act” and over 
Truman’s veto, can be sure that his 
name will ride with it through the years 
—and the presidential campaigns—to 
come. 

As this week sees the final Jaw draw- 
ing the first detailed study by manage- 
ment and the first sharp reactions from 
an embittered labor union leadership, 
Business Week makes a forthright esti- 
mate of the importance of this measure 
to business history. For the first time 
in its own history, it has devoted its 
first eight general news pages to a re- 
port on one item in the week’s news 
That report (which also replaces Busi- 
ness Week’s Labor Dept. in the June 
28 issue) has been carefully designed 
as management’s practical operating 
guide to this new law which starts a 
new deal for America’s employers 
(page 15). 


The Pictures——Int. News—8, 17, 92; Press 
Assn.—15, 16, 19, 78, 92; Harris & Ewing—18, 
22; Acme—20, 58; Charles Phelps Cushing—24; 
Reni Newsphoto—43; Newspictures—51; Can- 
adian Pacific—83; Triangle—89; Keystone—93. 















Want to know m:r¢ 
that new Troy ev. 


/ 
RVC 


Ask Marine Midl 
to fill in the pict 


In the new buyer’s market, a pr 
“open account” status can « 
open the way to a profitable bus 
relationship. Here’s how you 
get speedy, complete credit data 
the New York State area. 

In 46 communities of New } 
State there are Marine Mid 
Banks. Besides supplying you 
financial information, the offi 
of these banks can complete 
picture. They can give you the 
important personal side of a c1 
risk—because part of their job 
know the business men of t 
community. If you’re doub§ 
about that credit risk—ask Mail 
Midland! 

Marine Midland Banks 


serve 46 communities 
in New York State 


The 
MARINE 






Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corpor «tion 
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Spectacular passage of the new labor relations law over the President's 
veto this week pointed up the new frictions that it introduces (page 15). 

There is, however, little likelihood of a general strike in protest. The big 
unions are too conscious of public opinion for that. 

More probable are outbreaks of ‘‘unauthorized’”’ walkouts. Few manu- 
facturers are unaware of what hob these can raise with production. 


Thus, while the long-range effect of the law may be for a fairer balance 
in bargaining, the immediate future doesn’t promise labor peace. 

Widespread strikes, by the way, would be deflationary. Wages would be 
lost; production schedules would be upset; and pent-up demand, too long 
deferred, can gradually be destroyed by the cost of living. 

e 

Lot of unions are talking about “testing” the new labor law, but the 

first contest is obviously due in coal. The United Mine Workers demon- 


strated that in so-called wildcat walkouts this week. 

Next week the miners will be on vacation. While the mines are closed, 
the government will turn them back to the operators. 

It seemed doubtful this week that John Lewis and the operators would 
have agreed to a contract by July 7 when the miners are due back on the job. 
Even an official call to return to the pits probably would fall flat; the old 
dodge of “no contract, no work” would exact its toll. 

* 

Work stoppages can be enjoined by the government, under the new law, 
whether a strike has been called officially or not. The union is then required 
to order the men back to work for 80 days of peace-making. 

But that leads up to the basic weakness of the injunctive weapon. 

How is Uncle Sam to force the individual coal miner to go to work? 

e 

Strongest force working for a coal settlement is the position of the steel 
industry. Its coal stocks are low. U.S. Steel’s subsidiary, Carnegie-Illinois, 
began banking blast furnaces in Pittsburgh at midweek. 

Meanwhile, northern mine operators were gathering in Washington. 
These included heads of the steel industry’s “captive’’ mines. 

The anxiety to avoid a steel tie-up for want of coal thus is clear. 

Lewis presumably would settle with the northern group. He figures he 
can squeeze a better contract out of them than he could if the southern 
operators sat in and held out for minimum terms. Then, if southern mines 
were struck, it would be much less of a national affair. 

* 

Many managements were quick to tell employees that there wasn’t any 
club in the closet just waiting to be used once the new law passed. 

One such was General Foods. The company wired managers of all its 
69 operating units right after the Senate overrode the presidential veto—and 
mailed to all employees—a statement declaring “‘nothing in the new labor 
law is inconsistent” with the concern’s employment policies. 

e 

Signs accumulate that production is beginning to approach demand. 

Take copper. The price is steady, demand continues good, and use still 
is up around 120,000 tons a month. But here and there a big user has stopped 
building inventory, is buying only current needs. 

Two widely different lines—a Connecticut brass mill and three Rochester 
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BUSINESS WEEK (N. Y.) makers of photographic paper—reduced the work week. Thus twc 

forces are at work simultaneously on wage payments: (1) Lower production E | 
JUNE 28, 1947 schedules hold them back while (2) hourly rates are rising. 

° DUCT 
Machinery manufacturers note a slight but measurable decline in new el ~ 
orders for capital equipment, according to an informal poll by the Machinery ae 
& Allied Products Institute. “ Tic f 
Executives questioned traced the trend to less industrial building. mde oil 
Yet manufacturers of both producers’ and consumers’ durable goods, = 


almost to a man, find it difficult to see a recession in their own lines. ADE 














& fiscellan 
In radios and in shoes, unit volume has turned downward. Yet neither other 
oney ul 
industry professes much alarm. abe 








The Dept. of Commerce notes that a “‘postwar adjustment” in shoe pro- pusiness 
duction has been accomplished without a decline in employment. In fact, 
April employment was about the same as a year earlier. eY 
The “adjustment” has been a shift from making 60% of all shoes of Fl 
leather during the war to 86 % of leather now. Domesti 
May radio production of all types was down to 1,316,373 from 1,548,540 panes 
in April. This, the Radio Manufacturers Assn. explains, reflects the fact that wig 


pa opper 
the industry has been outrunning its goals. vest | 


It had been shooting at 15,000,000 sets for the year; output for the first Sagar (r 


five months of 1947 was at an 18,000,000 annual rate. sung 


Moreover, production increasingly is in more expensive radios. Rubber 








& 
Here’s another straw in the wind that indicates heavy construction is ANC 


not going to take up the slack caused by slower home building: eet 


New contracts for structural steel dipped to 107,470 tons in May from High gr 
146,568 in April and 149,634 in March. Call loz 


Prime ¢ 








Of course, one month doesn’t make a trend. May could have been 
affected by unusual factors. On the other hand, the lower figure could fore- NKIN 
warn of a cutback in earlier intentions to build. Deman 
Here are some certainties, though. American Institute of Steel Con- lotal I 
struction figures show that shipments for the first five months of the year soar 
were 27% above the 1936-40 average and new orders 12% higher. U.S. 
Moreover, the backlog totals between four and five months’ output. Other : 
€ Excess 
So topsy turvy are price relationships that grain normally going into ae 


Prelimit 
human food is likely to be fed to animals. 
Wheat prices have been going down on bountiful crop prospects; corn has 
been going up on discouraging crop prospects. 
Result: Cash corn sold higher than wheat in Kansas City on Tuesday. 


New-crop wheat is coming to market now; new-crop corn won't be avail- 
able for several months. So the feed picture is all out of kilter—and the price 
of either grain is frightfully high for livestock feed. 











© 

More on the “gray” market: So necessary is television as a customer 
lure for saloons in some cities that tavern keepers will pay you way more than 
you laid out for that new set of yours. 

At an auction of “new used cars” held in the old cattle market near 
Bel Air, Md., the other day, glum dealers sat by and watched car after car go 

PAGE 10 back to the parking lot. No bids as high as minimum asking prices. 
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Nk 6 5 ddd iw iv ds evin'dv ter das eekeeetecwiendedas $2.32 $2.41 $2.69 $1.86 $0.99 
en, Germann POG WOU, TR)... occ ci cc ne ceeccecccctasvecuaess 6.19¢ 6.19¢ 6.19¢ 4.20¢ 3.38¢ 
Cotton (middling, ten designated markets, Ib.)................0eeeceeeeee 37.28¢ 37.45¢  35.96¢ 29.60¢ 13.94¢ 
I is in sak nine br eanieene teecasaeewarensnaneas $1.506 $1.500 $1.37 $1.330 $1.281 
sRubber (ribbed smoked sheets, New York, Ib.)............. 2. .cceeeeeeeees 15.1ll¢ 16.65¢ 18.80¢  22.50¢ 22.16¢ 









ANCE 






%) stocks, price index (Standard & Poor’s Corp.)............22ceeeeeeeeees 119.8 118.7 112.8 144.5 78.0 
Medium grade corporate bond yield (30 Baa issues, Moody’s)................ 3.22% 3.22% 3.19% 3.03% 4.33% 
High grade corporate bond yield (30 Aaa issues, Moody’s)...............006. 2.56% 2.55% 2.53% 2.49% 2.77% 
Call loans renewal rate, N. Y. Stock Exchange (daily average)................ 14-14% 14-14% 14-14% 1.00% 1.00% 
Prime commercial paper, 4-to-6 months, N. Y. City (prevailing rate)........... 1% 1% 1% 4% 4-5% 






NKING (Millions of dollars) 











Demand deposits adjusted, reporting member banks...................+00 40,523 40,302 39,638 39,869 23,876 
lotal loans and investments, reporting member banks...................++ 55,106 54,698 54,801 62,505 28,191 
Commercial and agricultural loans, reporting member banks................. 10,633 10,636 10,739 7,520 6,296 
Securities loans, reporting member banks. ....................ceeccccoeee 1,989 2,050 1,804 4,033 940 
BU. S. gov't and gov't guaranteed obligations held, reporting member banks... . . 34,596 34,171 34,535 44,324 14,085 
Other securities held, reporting member banks....................-0000008 3,529 3,510 3,463 3,378 3,710 

Me Excess reserves, all member banks (Wednesday series).................0-00+ 860 770 770 671 5,290 
Total federal reserve credit outstanding (Wednesday series)................. 21,797 22,040 22,071 23,454 2,265 
Preliminary, week ended June 21st. £Ceiling fixed by government. $Date for “Latest Week’ on each series on vequest. 






aSeries temporarily discontinued (BW—Jun 14 '47, p. 5) +Revised. 
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Our New Plant Will Help 
Your Motors BEAT THE HEAT 


By ‘“‘our new plant”? we mean the new 


General Electric silicone plant we’re 
completing up at Waterford, N. Y. One 
of the products which our Waterford 
plant will turn out is a General Electric 
silicone resin with 


insulating varnish 


amazing heat-resisting properties. By 
using this varnish on motor windings it 
will be possible to step up horsepower 
without increasing the frame size of a 
motor. Or motors of reduced weight can 
be designed without a corresponding drop 
in horsepower. 
A continuous temperature of 355 


degrees F won’t faze G-E silicone resin 


varnishes, And at the “hot spot” they 
can withstand heat 100 degrees above the 
best “Shot spot” point for any other in- 
sulating varnish! What’s more, the resist- 
ance of these varnishes doesn’t end with 
heat alone. They have equally superior 
chemical and moisture-resisting qualities. 

This resistance to temperature ex- 
tremes is a characteristic common to all 
members of the General Electric silicone 
family. Take silicone oil, for example. It’s 
a flame-baffler that won’t ignite at a tem- 
perature as high as 575 degrees F. And if 
you happen to be interested in the effect 


of excessive cold on these oils, they'll flow 


even at 120 degrees below zero! 

Then there are G-E silicone paints. The 
stay bright and fresh-looking under t! 
severest weather conditions. Another r 
sult of General Electric’s silicone resear 
is DRI-FILM,* a new water-repelle: 
material for plastics, glass, paper, ceran 
ics, and textiles. G-E silicone grease 
also offer interesting possibilities in sev 
eral important fields. 

When will General Electric silicone 
start to flow in quantity? We expect t 
have our Waterford plant operatin 
soon. Chemical Department, Genera 
Electric Co., Pittsfield, Mass. 


Please address inquiries about G-E silicones to Resin and Insulation Mater! 
Division, Chemical Department, General Electric Company, Schenectady 5,.\.) 


*REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 


GENERAL @ ELECTRIC 
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he injunction stops John L. Lewis and the 1946 coal strike—and injunctions become the teeth in a new law. 


| New Deal for America’s Employers 


Management's guide to the Taft-Hartley law—a “bill of 
s” which brings new responsibilities and more government, 


: curbing. unions and providing safeguards for the public. 


¢ first major statute to have “man- 
ent” in its title became the law 
py land this week. 

ith the passage of the Labor Man- 
pnt Relations Act over the Presi- 
} veto, employers won a 12-year 
for legal recognition. For in both 
| and substance the Taft-Hartley 
by creating new rights and new 
nsibilities, makes management a 
zed factor in the labor relations 
ion. 

¢ era of the Wagner act has ended. 
consequence of this fact for the 
esman is profound. It can also 
far-reaching implications for the 
mic and political equilibrium of 
ica. 

‘a dozen years mounting labor 
t had rested firmly upon a federal 
which was a comerstone of the 
Deal. Upon that rock labor built 
use—the towering institution of 
made union, fifteen million strong. 


The license of that vast movement to 
operate almost without check has now 
been revoked. In three ways, a bridle has 
been put upon its power: 

(1) By arming management with a 
new set of legal rights; 

(2) By imposing new rules on col- 
lective bargainers and on union opera- 
tions; 

(3) By granting to the individual 
employee who is opposed to unionism 


a legal status which he never before 


enjoyed. 

[his demolition of the Wagner act 
has been accomplished by an unprece- 
dented extension of government author- 
ity over the labor-management relation- 
ship. It is an authority which rests upon 
severe penalties. It is justified on the 
theory that only through federal polic- 
ing can the public interest be sate- 
guarded. Encompassed in that concep- 
tion of the public interest is the pro- 
tection of management’s right to man- 
age, the right of the individual worker 
to refrain from joining a union, and 
the right of both to be shielded from 


coercive pressu®res, 





|. Management's New Rights 


New rights for management are writ- 
ten into the first three titles of the new 
law. The first of these amends the Wag- 
ner act; the second creates an inde- 
pendent conciliation and mediation 
service and provides for the handling of 
national emergency strikes; the third 
establishes that unions may be sued. 

Some of the most significant pro- 


visions of these particular parts of the 
act are: 

Supervisors—defined very broadly— 
and their unions, no longer have any 
standing whatsoever before the National 
Labor Relations Board. Management 
does not have to treat with them in 
any way. 

Management is protected against 
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Picture of the era that.is ending: Under the Wagner act, unions grew to ernme: 


towering proportions, and strikes took a direct toil of 276,381,000 working days. 





union efforts to make it discharge 
or discipline any of its employees who 
may be in trouble with their union. 

Management is protected against 
union restraints designed to influence its 
sclection of a collective bargaining repre- 
sentative, and the employer can require 
a union to bargain with him. This 
should permit a company to take itself 
out of industry-wide bargaining when it 
chooses. 

A business is protected against boy- 
cotts. 

Employers and the self-employed are 
protected against being forced into 
either a labor or an employer organiza- 
tion. 

Management's sole authority to say 
who gets the work—and thereby to be 
protected against jurisdictional strikes— 
is guaranteed. 

Management is protected against “ex- 
actions” for services not performed— 
thus featherbedding is proscribed. 


The area of free speech for manage- 





ment is substantially enlarged by pro- 
viding that the expression of any view 








—so long as it does not contain a threat 





or a promise of beneft—can no longer 





be considered evidence of an unfair labor 





practice. 





Although it remains incumbent on 
management to bargain in good faith, it 
will no longer have to prove that good 
faith by making concessions. : 

Management is protected against the 
sudden modification or termination of 
contracts by a provision that a 60-day 
notice of intent must be given in such 
cases, Any emplovee who strikes during 


16 


that period can be fired, and the em- 
ployer has no obligation to rehire him. 

Management may, at any time, bar- 
gain with any individual or group of em- 
ployees, whether or not they represent 
a union, as long as the outcome of that 
bargaining is not inconsistent with terms 
of an existing contract. 

Professional employees—broadly de- 
fined—and craftsmen, as a group, may 
decide for themselves in a secret ballot 
whether or not they want to be in the 
same bargaining unit with other em- 
ployees. 

Management cannot be forced to bar- 
gain with company guards if the union 
of guards is affiliated either directly or 
indirectly with organizations admitting 
other employees. 

An employer may petition for a col- 
lective bargaining election whenever one 
or more individuals come to him asking 
for union recognition. 

Management cannot be required to 
bargain with a union on the ground that 
it has organized one or another section 
of the enterprise. 

Management cannot be presented 
with a demand to make union member- 
ship a condition of employment in any 
form unless that demand has been voted 
for by a majority of the employees it 
would cover—not simply a majority of 
those voting—in a secret, NLRB-con- 
ducted election. 

Management is protected against hav- 
ing to deal with unions under subversive 
leadership by the new legal requirement 
that every union official must file an 
afhdavit swearing that he is not a Com- 
munist. 

Management is protected against 
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complaints of unfair labor pr 
when the basis for the complaiq 
curred more than six months befo 

Management wins its battle a 
the informal NLRB hearing by) 
vision that: “The rules of evidence 
be applicable in such proceeding 

Management is protected again 
back pay or reemployment clai 
any individual who has been disc! 
“for cause.” 





Management can apply to NLH@ion’s t 
subpoena any evidence which it {ies not 
is relevant to the prosecution or dqjjsonab 
of any matter before the board. empl 

Management’s final offer in a <ifg#the ut 
which, in the opinion of the Presifions \ 
could imperil the national heal{j™r can 
safety will be stibmitted in 4 pvee 
ballot to employees. en th 

Management may sue a wnioq™fion ai 
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kind of damages resulting fiom the 
of any union representative, regard- 
of whether the act was actually au- 
zed by the organization. This in- 
ves steward-led wildcat strikes and 
other contract violation sanctioned 
7 local union official. 























Management will not have to check 


off union dues unless it has a specific 
written assignment from the individual 
employee, revocable after 12 months. 

Management is protected against de- 
mands that it make any payment into a 
welfare fund, unless it has equal repre- 
sentation with the union in the admin- 
istration of that fund, and unless the 
purpose of that fund is set forth in de- 
tail in writing. 





Management's New Responsibilities 


The Taft-Hartley act is not a 100% 
management law. 

\lthough it confers many new rights 
m employers, many of them are 








pled with new responsibilities which 


that employee continues to proffer his 
regular dues. 

A large responsibility is imposed upon 
management by the new law’s definition 








of what collective bargaining actually 1s. 





ployers must scrupulously observe. 


Employers, as well as unions, are bound 





protecting what it conceives to be the 


by these rules: 





pic anterest, it has created some pit- 
sfor unwary management. 








Beyond this, the great expansion of 
emment interest and authority over 
management affairs—even though 
exercise of this authority is intended 
part for the employer’s protection— 
uns that management will be more 
roughly regulated in this area of its 
rations than ever before. 

e first of the new management re- 
msibilities is the requirement that 
ployers must not in any way interfere 

employees’ rights to refrain from 
ing a union or participating in union 
ivities. Under the old law, manage- 
t was prohibited from interfering 

an employee’s right to join or partt- 
ate in such activities. ‘That prohibi- 
n remains. The new prohibition sup- 

ents it. The result is that the em- 
ber must walk a tightrope of strict 
itrality. A deviation in either direc- 

is an unfair labor practice. 
Management is prohibited from mak- 
k union membership a condition of 
ployment in any way—even though 
rh an arrangement satisfies the new 
pedures required—unless new em- 
yees are given a 30-day grace period 
fore they must become union mem- 
8. 
Management cannot have union 
mbership a condition of employment 
any form unless the NLRB has first 
nducted an election among its em- 
wees. 
Management cannot discharge or dis- 
minate against an employee at the 
ion’s behest or because that employee 
es not pay his union dues if there is 
sonable ground for believing that 
employee was not offered admittance 
the union on the same terms and con- 
ions which apply to other members. 
it can management discharge an em- 
yee under a union-shop contract 
en that employee’s relations with his 
ion are the point at issue, as long as 
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(1) They must meet at reasonable 
times with the other party and confer 
in good faith; 

(2) They must serve written notice 
upon the other party 60 days before 
any change in the existing contract 
or any changes from the old contract to 
go into a new one can be effective; 

(3) They must, 30 days after initiat- 
ing the discussion of contract changes, 
if the issue is still open, notify the fed- 
eral and state government that a dispute 
exists; 

(+) They must, for the 60-day period 
beginning with the filing of the original 
notice, hold in effect without change all 
existing terms and conditions of em- 
ployment. 

Management is required to afford the 
union representative an opportunity to 
be on hand whenever the grievance of 
any individual employee is adjusted. 

Management will be held responsible 
for putting no undue difficulties in the 


Earl Bunting of the N.A.M. 


way of any of its employees who at any 
time choose to circulate a petition in- 
dicating employee preference for or 
against a union-shop agreement. If such 
petitions attract the support of 30 
of the employees covered by the con- 
tract, NLRB conducts a poll on the 
question. 

he slighting of any of the above re- 
sponsibilities is an unfair labor practice 
which, under the new law, can be en- 
joined by court order. 

here are other potential dangers for 





management in the law. Most of them 





are two-edged swords available to eithe: 





employers or unions. They can cut both 





ways, 


lor example, the new right accorded 
management to apply to NLRB to 
subpoena evidence is a new right ac- 
corded to unions as well. Only the 
board’s opinion of what may or may 
not be relevant can prevent a union 
from embarking on a fishing expedition 
among the documents and records in an 
employer's files. 

Similarly, the provision that honors 
individual state bans on union security 
contracts (BW—Jun.14'47,p90)—most of 
which are more severe than that pro- 
vided in the federal statute—can wound 
unions. But it can also make things 
uncomfortable for the employer with 
plants located in different states who 
would prefer to operate under a single 
set of legal requirements. 

Management is held responsible for 





continuing all existing contracts in ettect 





for another year or until their termina- 





tion date, whichever comes sooner, de- 





spite the existence in such contracts of 





provisions which may be at variance with 
the new statute. The other new respon- 








sibilities imposed upon management 








Earl Shreve of the C. of C. 


Asking management restraint, the presidents of the two leading employer asso- 
ciations are now preparing to help American industry exercise its new rights. 
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[he Scnate’s technicians who guided the hands of the new law’s authors. Unions equally with empl owed 
be guilty of unfair labor pract ation 
are prohibited from restraining many 
by the passage of this law take effect employees. He violates the law by '™§ individual employees or 1 mploy 
60 davs after its enactment. checking off union dues without having hey cannot refuse to bargair aye 
received from the employee concerned employer. cial tr: 


Further duties are imposed upon man- 

















; a written assignment which is revo- hey can be called upon to facqjfunion 
agement whenever, in the opinion of ) semen 
the President of the United States. its C@ble after one year. Agreeing to make i 

» i * < > z es ba : : — é : ‘ 0S 
enterprise is involved in a labor dispute 479 erence ee a rts a8 CONTRACTS IN EFFEC —_ 
which threatens to imperil the national 0 : nd pi ret va sag Ms — Of existing contracts in manufactur- which 
health or safety. ‘Vhe procedure estab- that fund conforms to the exacting re ing 61% provide check-off, will be ynion 


lished for the handling of such emer- 
gencies subjects the employer and his 
records to the power of a 
special board of inquiry. As a climax 

board, whose 


the employer 


subpo la 


to the investigation of thi 
findings are made public, 


quirements established in the LMRA. 
The willful violation of any of the 





new regulations applying to a financial 





disbursement by an employer renders 
him subject to a fine of up to $10,000 








or a year’s imprisonment. 
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must formulate a final offer of settle _——— Closed Shop her ur 
ment for submission to his employees Existing arrangements which deviate 
in a secret ballot. from the new rules need not be revised, res 
(he employer can be prosecuted if however, until July 1, 1948, or until the e clai 
i i ° © . 
he agrees to pay money or any other contract which establishes them ex- Maintenance operat 
thing of value to a representative of his _ pires, whichever occurs first, of Membership parent 
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Ill. New Rules for Labor Organizations ary 
In the view of the authors of the — law does its boldest pioneering. Industry anded 


LMRA, the collective bargaining § bal- 


4A 
ance was weighted s favor 


1 
heavily in 


has a vital interest in the outcome of 
that pioneering. 
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of the umion that a more satisfactory It is already clear that the unions’ ndustri 
relationship could not be achieved willgness to accept (and their adapta- Only 15% of the thousands of !a  wishe 
merely by according nag — — ne a eae » “Ie hem vi 
nerely by according management new bility to) the new tules will mean the contracts now in force will be “Ie _——_ 
rights. ‘They felt it was necessary to go - } th y law takes full a g 
further and divest the unions of many difference between peace or war on tie W2En UN Tew iim’ tan Be is ne 
of the privileges which they have en- labor front in the period directly ahead. Those providing a closed shop duce 
joved. Also, they wanted to protect the Even though the target of an embat- Tequire drastic changes. Those calfjjntaril 
individual employee against a union — tled unionism may be the government, for the union shop and maintenagpn ex 


tyranny which, in their judgment, could 
be worse than employer oppression. 

some of the significant 
new act change the 
rules under which unions operate. And 
they establish rules where none existed 
before. It is on this front that the new 


Vhus most 


provisions in the 


the only battlegrounds open to it are: 
first, industry; and second, the courts. 
Not only do the new rules imposed upon 
unions bear upon management’s strength 
at the bargaining table. But how the 
rules operate will provide the answer to 
how tumultuous will be the labor out- 


of membership (57%) may b¢ 
proved only after secret election: 
Taft-Hartley act requires indivic 
authorizations to preserve the chi 
off arrangement now operative un 
61% of the existing agreements 
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C.1.0.’s Philip Murray 














A.F.L.’s William Green 


them and their labor unions: new rules and new defense positions. 








| employer challenge of their rep- 
tation status. 

many instances where it is illegal 
mployers to enter into a certain 
gment with a union involving a 
ial transaction, it is unlawful “for 
mion even to demand such an 
yement. 

pst importantly, however, the 
sare hit by the imposition of new 
which can apply only to them: 
union is held responsible and is 





























(by an employer, another union, 
acts of 
This means any- 





ne of its members) for the 
Bone of its officials. 
down to and including shop stew- 
who engages in any activity which 
her unlawful or a cause of damages. 

















responsibility cannot be evaded 
e claim that the individual official 
operating without authority from 
arent organization, or that his acts 
not subsequently ratifiea. 

bycotts, jurisdictional strikes, and 
dary strikes are prohibited. And 
herbed practices can no longer be 
anded; these are so broadly defined 
p include, conceivably, pay for call- 
me, rest periods, and standby time. 
hdustrial unions will have to defer to 
wishes of craftsmen if a majority 
hem vote for representation in a sep- 
¢ bargaining unit. 

tis no longer possible for a union 
mduce an employer to recognize it 
intarily when a question of represen- 
on exists. There must be an election. 
mployees who have been discharged 
‘ause—including contract violation— 
ing the course of a strike are no 
ver eligible to vote in an NLRB 
tion. 

n order for a union to have any 






before the NLRB, it is required to take 
the following steps: 








(1) It must report to the Secretary 
of Labor the total compensation paid 
to its three principal officers, and to any 
other of its officials who earn more than 
$5,000 a year, 

(2) It must report on the manner in 
which such officers were elected or 
otherwise selected; 

(3) It must report its initiation fees 
and regular dues; 

(4) It must report on the qualifica- 
tions and restrictions on admittance to 
membership, its method of electing off- 
cers and stewards, its method of call- 
ing meetings, levying assessments, im- 
posing fines, authorizing its bargaining 
demands, ratifying its ‘comteact terms, 
authorizing strikes, authorizing disburse- 
ments, providing for a financial audit, 
its participation in insurance or benefit 
plans, and its procedure for expelling 
members; 


(5) It must report the sources of al 
of its receipts, its total assets and _lia- 
bilities, and the disbursements it has 
made during the fiscal year; 

(6) It must furnish its financial re 
port annually to all of its members; 

(7) It must have each one of its. offi 
cers file an affidavit swearing that he is 
not a Communist. (A false affidavit will 
not penalize the union—it will make 
the individual subject to the criminal 
code, with possible penalties ranging up 
to a $10,000 fine and/or 10 years in 
jail.) 

Unions will be held responsible for 


the back pay of individual workers 
whose discharge they have illegally 
caused. 

Cases involving charges of unfair 


labor practice against umions in which 
they are accused of boycotting, engaging 
in a jurisdictional dispute, 01 ilegall\ 
striking, get priority on NLRB’s docket 
Union activities of this type may be en 
joined. Unions may also be enjoined 
from striking for a period totaling 50 
days when such a strike may, in the 
opinion of the President of the United 
States, imperil the national health or 


safety. On such grounds “the right to 
strike”’ is severely restricted. 
In suits against labor organizations, 


the total damage awarded is collectible 


against the union treasury, not against 
any individual. 
A slowdown is defined as a strike. 


Stringent curbs are placed upon the 





political activities of labor organiza- 





tions. 


It has become unlawful for a union to 
make any contribution or expenditure 
in connection with any federal election. 
It was the intent of Congress to make 
illegal even the publication in a union- 
financed newspaper of editorial material 
favoring one candidate or opposing an- 
other. This is the only prohibition in 
the new law which will be enforced by 
penalties upon individual union officers, 
as well as upon their organizations. 





IV. The Extension of Government Controls 


Almost every articulate advocate of 
the ‘Taft-Hartley act at one time or an- 
other deplored its necessity. These advo- 
cates would have preferred to keep em- 
ployer-employee relations out of the 
reach of bureaucracy. But their conclu- 
sion was that these relations could not 
be righted without government inter- 
vention, 

Today, under the new law, the proc- 
esses of collective bargaining are to be 
thoroughly regulated. And although the 
hand of government is heaviest when 
it deals with unions, it does not touch 
management lightly. 


F irst and most dramatically, the new 








ding under the law, or any rights 


law creates a labor czar. 
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He is the general counsel of NLRB, 
appointed by the President subject to 
Senate confirmation. He will act in the 
name—but completely independently—of 
the NLRB. In actual fact, this general 
counsel will be vastly more important 
than the NLRB itself. 


He will have final authority over all 
investigations, charges and issuance of 
complaints which are made under the 
statute. He can decide without appeal 
to any board or court what cases should 
and should not be put upon the NLRB 
docket. His final authority covers cases 
brought by management as well as by 
unions. 


A decision on his part not to issue a 
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Coal, steel, rubber, glass, Jumber, 
copper, aluminum, cement; mines, 
factories, mills, yards, docks, shops, 
schools; Boston, New York, Atlanta, 
Birmingham, Pittsburgh, Cleveland, 
Detroit, Chicago, St. Louis, Minne- 





Sitdown auto strikers and friends. 


apolis, Portland, Seattle, San Fran- 
cisco, Los Angeles—all were touched 
by the decade of recurring turmoil on 
a labor front spanning a continent. 
Out of it all the unions rose to 
power and “there ought to be a law” 


Mob scene in Hollywood: Not even Harry Truman excused the jurisdictional strike. 


Struck plant and National Guardsmen. 











became a popular idea. ‘To th 
Congress it was a popular mai 


to management a long-deferred ‘Thi 
lic realization of an unfair situation inve 
to labor a misunderstanding that iff to | 


is imperative to rectify immediately 








complaint ends the possibilities of legal 
action by cither the employer or the 
union involved. 

All the attorneys on the board’s staff 
who deal with complaints and petitions 
in the field are under his exclusive super- 
vision. In some types of cases, it is man- 
datory upon the general counsel to go 
into court and obtain an injunction 
against the continuance of an unfair 
labor practice. In others he may use his 
unchallengeable discretion on whether 
to invoke judicial authority. 

The opportunity for government in- 
terveuition in negotiations is preserved 
from the Connally-Smith act (which ex- 
pires June 30) by the 60-day notice 
period written into the new law. Thirty 
days after that notice is served, federal 
and state conciliation agencies must be 
officially notified of the existence of a 
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dispute. Both can send their representa- 
tives into negotiating sessions. 

Two provisions in the new law illus- 
trate how extensive government inter- 
vention has become: 











(1) It is quite conceivable that under 
this law the NLRB will be holding three 
separate elections every year in some 


plants. 











This is established by the law’s re- 
quirements that when a representation 
question arises—and one may arise every 
twelve months—craftsmen and _profes- 
sional employees will first vote on 
whether they want to be included in the 
bargaining unit with other employees. 

Then a second vote will be taken on 
whether the employees want to be repre- 
sented by a given union—just as this type 









of election has been held up to 1 

The third election will occur 
the union makes a request for some { 
of union security contract. At that pq 
the board must poll all of the elig 
employees on the question. 

Actually, there may be five electi 
Just as now, a runoff ballot must 
conducted if there are competing un! 
on the ballot and no choice gets a ¢ 
majority. The fifth election which 
be held will occur when a labor disp 
threatens an interruption of product 
in an enterprise which, in the judgm 
of the President, might imperil 
national health or safety. 

















nul 

(2) The second example of the 4 
tensiveness of government intervcut#y wj 
is implicit in the law’s provision ge t 
defines a “slowdown” as a strike. wi 
INE! 
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Jowdown is alleged in a situa- 
here this law limits, regulates, or 
~s a strike, there must be, of 
some judicial determination of 
a slowdown is actually taking 
What this means in practical 
s that the board and the courts 
we to determine what level of 
or speed of an assembly line, 
the point below which productiv- 
pot fall without a slowdown being 


new law also takes the govern- 
feep into the collective bargain- 
tionship. That happens when- 
y the opinion of the President, a 
ned or actual strike or lockout 
f permitted to occur or to con- 
“imperil the national health and 
” 


e national emergency disputes 
alt with in a process of 11 steps: 








Machinery is set in motion by a 
ntial appointment of a board of 


This board inquires into the 
involved in the dispute. It has the 
to subpoena witnesses and docu- 


It makes a written report to the 
nt within such time as he pre- 


The President then files this re- 
yith the new conciliation service, 
the law establishes as independent 
Dept. of Labor. He also makes its 
nts public. 

The President then directs the 
mey-General to go to court and get 
junction to stop or prevent the 
ption of production. The limita- 
upon the court to issue such in- 
ions, which are provided in the 
La Guardia act, are set aside. 

) After the injunction is issued, the 
dent reconvenes his fact-finding 
. The board then has 60 days in 
fh to make a second report to the 
The board’s second report is sub- 
td to the President and he makes it 


Within the following 15 days, 
RB will take a secret ballot of 
mployees involved. The question: 








THE WAGNER ACT IN THE COURTS 


NLRB has won many more court tests than it has lost 
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Lawyers expect that the 1,055 court decisions to which the Wagner act had 
to be exposed won’t be a patch on the litigating done under the new law. 





whether they wish to accept the final 
offer made by the employer. 

(9) The results of this election are 
certified within five days to the At- 
torney-General. 

(10) The Attorney-General then goes 
to court to discharge the injunction. 

(11) When the injunction is dis- 
charged, the President must submit a 
full report of the proceedings to Con- 
gress. He may at the same time make 
whatever recommendations he sees fit. 

For the 80 days the injunction runs, 
a national emergency strike is stopped 
by court order. Significantly, the final 
act of this procedure—the President's 
report and recommendations to Con- 
gress—confers no new power or authority 
upon the President. The point of it all 
is to provide a period in which the dis- 
putants can be cooled off and public 
opinion heated up so that some settle- 
ment will be made in the meantime. A 
national emergency strike after 80 days 
is not illegal. 












































ne observation has already been 
, ge that the new law will be hell for 
ms, purgatory for employers, and 
lise for lawyers. Clearly, this will 
p highly litigious statute for em- 
ers, 

ose few unions which have already 
ulated their policies for living 
tt the new law have decided that 
will accommodate themselves to it 
e they can with comparative ease; 
will fight it where the accommoda- 
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stfi#Major Controversies That Loom 


tion promises to be too difficult; and 
they will litigate every change every step 
of the way. 

There is considerable reason for be- 
lieving that the telling contests under 
this law will be held in the courts. A 
number of constitutional questions are 
raised, 

For over two years, from its passage in 
1935 to its first series of Supreme Court 
tests in 1937, the Wagner act for all 
practical purposes was inoperative. That 





may also be the history of the Taft- 
Hartley act. 

The amendments to the Wagner act 
contained in the new law will get their 
teal test one year hence. Until then, 
existing bargaining units and existing 
certification will, for the most part, re- 
main in effect along with existing con- 
tracts. 

One year from now, however, the 
board must open the gates to all the 
challenges which the new law permits. 
All the cases which management wants 
to bring will be thrown upon the board. 
More importantly, perhaps, the A.F.L. 
will try moving in on the C.1.O., and the 
C.1.O. will try moving in on the A.F.L. 
This process will be accelerated if, as 
expected, a shrinkage in total member- 
ship leads the rival unions to poach on 
each other. What is clearly indicated is 
either cannibalism or unity for the labor 
movement. 

Above and beyond that, however, the 
LMRA puts into the reshuffled labor- 


management equation a new and un- 











predictable factor. That factor is the in- 
dividual employee—who is given a legal 
standing which he never before enjoyed. 











Either individually, or as part of an 
antiunion group or a faction within the 
union opposed to the union’s adminis- 
tration, that individual employee is now 
armed with certain rights. If these rights 
are exercised in certain ways, they can be 
extremely disruptive to the union-man- 
agement relationship. No one knows 
how those rights will be exercised. 

Take, for example, an individual em- 
ployee who is opposed to the union. He 
votes against the union shop in an elec- 
tion in which a majority favor it, and is 
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James Reynolds 


John Houston 


Paul Herzog 


The last administrators of the Wagner act; the three-man National Labor 


Relations Board will now 


get two additional members under new 


law. 





required to work, therefore, under a 
contract which provides that union 
membership must be a condition of em- 
ployment. He may then allege that the 
initiation fee or dues which he has to 
pay are excessive or discriminatory. Be- 
fore that contract can be put into 
effect, it is necessary for the NLRB to 
determine whether or not the union 
fees are a proper charge. 

Protected by the act, the individual 
employee may at any time circulate a 
petition in the shop either requesting 
that a union shop be granted or, if one 
cxists, requesting its abolition, 

The individual employee also has the 
right to demand that his grievance be 
adjusted by management without giving 
a union representative any say in the 
matter. ‘The exercise of this right under 
certain circumstances, not uncommon, 
can have an incendiary effect upon the 
union operating in the shop. Particu- 
larly will the invocation of this tight be 
a highly controversial matter when it is 
exercised by members of one faction 
within a union which is in opposition 
to the union administration. 

Most importantly, however, the law 
confers upon the individual employee 
the right to refrain from union member- 
ship and union activity. He may on his 
own behalf, at any time, charge that a 
union or an employer i is interfering with 
that right. ‘This complaint becomes a 
case which goes before the board and is 
subject to court review. 

Another foreseeable controversy de- 


velops out of the ban on Communists 








in official union posts. Here, the ques- 





tions can be complicated: 


First, what will the Communists do? 
If they declare themselves, their unions 
must expel them from office or sacrifice 
their rights under the act. In many 
instances, such expulsions would clearly 
be illegal under union constitutions. 
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The courts have consistently held that 
no union expulsion is legal unless it 
conforms to the union constitution. 

It can take some unions years before 
they can constitutionally amend their 
constitutions so that » Ss can expel 
Communists. In the meantime they are 
divested of their rights under the law. 
If they operate any other way, however, 
they are now liable in suits brought by 
the individual whom they illegally— 
under their constitution—expelled. 

Suppose, on the other hand, that the 
Communists choose to conceal them- 
selves and file affidavits which are false 
statements. They can be the first 
people who will go to jail under a law 
which is considered abhorrent in all 
sections of the labor movement. They 
will thus become labor’s first martyrs. 
By their lights, such an heroic role is 
worth considerable sacrifice. 


For the immediate present, however, 
because of the provisions establishing 
the effective date for the new law, the 
most important controversies will prob- 
ably be over the extension of existing 
agreements. 

















It has been said that the new law 
“will make maintenance of membership 
difficult, the union shop almost impos- 
sible, but will leave the closed shop un- 
touched.” The basis for such a com- 
ment, which is only half facetious, is a 
concept of the employer-union rela- 
tionship which exists under some closed- 
shop contracts. In these situations em- 
ployers and unions work together closely 
and are prepared to enter into arrange- 
ments—perfectly legal under the new 
law—which will keep these contracts in 
effect indefinitely. 

For example, the Amalgamated 
Clothing Workers (C.I.O.) has an- 
nounced that important contracts in the 
men’s clothing industry have been ex- 





tended to run for five year. \), 
contracts have closed-s! a 
The new termination da: ee 
case of some other union 
from the contract of a 
date whatsoever—is desig: 
closed-shop contract unc 
Hartley act. 

From June 23, there a: 
fore the prohibitions on t! 
and the restrictions on ai 
of union security become © an § 
this period it is perfectly Tc: a 
already existing contracts. |), 
such contracts in eftect at th , 
60-day period will not come dq 
prohibitions of the new law ont] 
date of termination. \ 5 
































Hence, if a union amends jt; » 
contract to run without termin 
and provides for regular reopeni 
wages and economic eee ns, i 
hold its closed shop indefinitely, 
only thing it will have to worry 
is a petition to rescind the closed 
signed by more than 30% of thd 
ployees covered. This is a me 
likely development in most closed 
situations. In this two-month p¢ 
therefore, widespread union effort 
be expected to extend union se 
provisions of present contracts. 

In vetoing the Taft-Hart! 
President Truman charged that it y 
“invite conflict,” that it was “dang 
and unworkable.” Sen. Taft 
that this was a misrepresentat 
on the assumption of the worst pos 
administration of the law. 1! 
putting the finger on the big ques 
for business: How will the general cil see 
sel and the five men who will be 


td 
aa 


ws ¥ 


NLRB make this law work? pre 
Handled in different ways, th« sel 
statute can contribute to stability, b ref 


conflict and confusion, or becon 
dead letter. Which will it be? \gj & 
great stakes in the balance, industn 
the nation will await the answer WH py 
will come only from experience. 





REPRINTS AVAILABLE Ww 


Copies of this Managemen 
Guide to the Taft-Hartley | 


will be available in reprint form 1 m 
about two weeks. Single copicgi be 
will be mailed to Business W cc! 

subscribers upon request withou . 


charge—to nonsubscribers for 2\) 
Additional copies will be billed a 
the rate of 20¢ apiece. On ord! 
of 11 or more, quantity prices \ 
be quoted on inquiry. Add: 
orders for reprints to Pau 
Montgomery, Publisher, Busines 
Week, 330 West 42nd St 
New York 18, N. Y. 
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In these days of critical shortages, some firms 
seem to consider it a favor to provide a needed 
product. But here at Ryerson you’ll find no 
seller’s market complex. Every inquiry is still 
regarded as an opportunity to serve and 
every order a compliment to our organization. 

Prompt shipment of steel from stock is our 
business. When we can deliver needed steel, 


® we're more than glad to do it. The thanks be- 
“s long, not to us, but to you for letting us work 


with you. 
That’s the way we have done business for 
more than 104 years—through good times and 
bad, and that’s the way we continue to operate. 
Much as we'd like to handle 
every item on all your orders, 





We're not Doing You a Favor! 





RYERSON STEEL 





present conditions often make this impossible. 
But stocks of alloys, stainless bars, seamless 
tubing, and many other products are in good 
supply at each of our twelve plants, and prod- 
ucts or sizes out of stock today may be avail- 
able tomorrow. 

So contact your nearest Ryerson plant for 
prompt, personal service. We may not always 
have all the steel you need but we’l! certainly 
do everything possible to take care of you. 

Joseph T. Ryerson & Son, Inc. Steel-Service 
Plants at: New York, Boston, Philadelphia, 
Detroit, Cincinnati, Cleveland, Pittsburgh, 
Buffalo, Chicago, Milwaukee, 
St. Louis, Los Angeles. 
























Signs of a record year: windows full of cameras; stores full of customers. 


Amateur Photography Booms 


The war created new enthusiasts for this national hobby. I 
also created shortages of cameras, accessories, and supplies which 
have not yet been made up. Result: a record year for the industry. 


The clicking cameras of a hoard of 
picture-takers are piling up sales dollars 
for the nation’s photogr: iphic industry. 
e Record Year?—After years of war-in- 
duced abstinence, amateur photogra- 
phers are starting to practice their 
favorite pastime in earnest. Manufac- 
turers, distributors, and dealers expect 
record-breaking bus siness in 1947. With 
but one exception, sales probab ly will 
be limited by the amount of supplies 
and equipment that can be turned out. 

That exception is photographic 

paper. There, production appears to 
have caught up with demand—so much 
so, in fact, that Eastman Kodak Co. 
last week put 1,500 employees of its 
paper division on a four-day week. 
e Vacation Help—Summer business, it 
is hoped, will straighten this situation 
out. For summer is the period when 
picture-taking reaches its most frenzied 
heights. 

Industry people point to three rea- 
sons for the current heavy business: 
©The war taught lots of persons—in 
military service and in war plants— 
about photography and its uses. 

e A generation of American youth, un- 
able to obtain cameras during the war, 
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is now beginning to satisfy its shutter- 
snapping urge. 

e Vacationers are expected to be about 
four times as numerous as in prewar 
years. And cameras have become stand- 
ard vacation equipment. 

¢ Capacity Operations—Producers of 
photographic supplies have been work- 
ing virtually at capacity for months. But 
reconversion problems and raw mate- 
rial shortages have prevented them from 
catching up with demand. Only in re- 
cent months have supply lines and deal- 
ers’ shelves been reasonably well filled 
with standard merchandise. And even 
yet there are shortages. 

The photo dealer has his problems, 
too. He isn’t going to be able to get all 
of everything he can sell. Here’s the 
way the supply situation lines up: 

Cameras. There aren’t enough good, 
moderate-priced cameras—those in the 
$15 to $50 price range. They’re starting 
to appear on dealers’ shelves, but not 
in sufficient quantity to satisfy demand. 
Good used cameras are still in demand. 
Cheap cameras—often of dubious value 
—and higher-priced cameras are avail- 
able. But the public is getting more 
selective. So dealers may face the pros- 













pect of cutting prices to 
of the cheap merchandise. 
Christmas buying shou! 
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after the vacation season Cour 

popular-priced camera m Pov 

adequate supply until ear 
Film. Production stil] is ; Delay 

short of demand, despite 1 

Roll film will be less diff on s 
































this summer, but chance 
will not be enough to go 1 
the height of the vac: ation 
film and film packs may be « 
during the remainder of 19 

Amateur motion picture 
continue short through ime 

Accessories~The short ag 
bulbs is still acute. One ma 
says production is up +0‘ 
but demand is up 250% and still; 

Some advanced sa and p 
sional photographers may have diff 
obtaining all the accessories they dé 
e Trends—Photo supply manufact 
like the auto makers, are too b 
plying current demand to tinke: 
new products or merchandis 
vations. Mostly they are confining 
efforts to rounding out their lines 

But they are devoting a lot 
search to new products “and p 
And they are studying trends in 
trade. Here are some of the trends 
see: 

Color photography is increasi: 
popularity. Only lack of color p 
facilities is holding this back. T! 
age photographer can use color y 
most cameras. But it still takes an 
pert to process the film. t th 

Flashlight photography is catclgm-G 
hold in a big way. This is still an jj™pter 
pensive fad: Flash bulbs cost about fe pe 
apiece, can be used only once. Peogi-Ma 
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like to have flash attachments on tl Po 
cameras for occasional use, howe g™m U 

The 35-mm, “candid” camera ngy (| 
decline in popularity. These camaie $ 


got their start mainly because anc 
film was available in 35-mm. size. ‘Todjjjretu 
color film can be bought for m@jold 
camera sizes. L di 
Home movies are growing side nese! 
side with the rest of the camera bug cou 
ness. Cost is again a factor here. 4 
test 
GAS PINCH TIGHTENS ns 
Standard Oil Co. (Indiana) this weqity | 
began allocating gasoline deliverics jon 
dealers in 12 midwestern states. Serviifjuth 
the area which oilmen predicted woul u 
most likely suffer from shortages (B\\ hos 
Jun.7’47,p10) it will hold deliverics Gi C 
summertime, 1946, levels. The compat h 
blamed its situation on inability to th; 
pand transportation and refining facili ut 














ties sufficiently to meet a 15% rise IRC 
demand. ‘ 

Standard Oil Co. of Ohio announccgrit 
it would accept no new customers fogiin 





heating oils until further notice. be 
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eAgainst P.U_D. 


Court rejects sale of Puget 
{Power into public owner- 
Delay in decision caused by 
on state’s highest bench. 


ic power took it on the chin last 
But it was only one blow in a 
that is scheduled to last many 
rounds. 
Olympia, Wash., the _ state 
me Court rejected one of the big- 
ublic utility deals in the country: 
posed sale of Puget Sound Power 
nt Co., Seattle, into public own- 
for $135 million (BW—Aug.25 
t). 
t was the news. Behind the 
was a strange interplay of forces 
led to a serious clash on the 
tt state bench. That, in turn, led 
glay that brought criticism in the 
press. The charge: While the 
dallied, Puget Power stock values 
profiting. 
ef Justice J. A. Mallery and four 
tes admitted the delay, and gave 
defense in advance of the deci- 
Eight members of the court, they 
ed, were split four to four. For 
eks they had been waiting for the 
former Chief Justice William J. 
d, to make up his mind how to 
ag Prodded by the publicity, he 
; an did vote—and swung the decision 
t the sale. 
itchflit-Guy C. Myers, the Wall Street 
an fj™pter who engineered the sale of 
jut $e power companies in Nebraska 
Pe May19’45,p38), was behind the 
n ti Power deal. In behalf of the 
wey Utility District of rural Skagit 
a timmy (pop., 37,650), Myers proposed 
u i¢ $135 million in revenue bonds 
cof™m™mnce the purchase. (This would 
‘Todirturned $18 a common share to 
m@@@olders.) The Skagit P.U.D. then 
i dismember the electric utility 
resell the pieces to P.U.D.’s in 
| bul counties that are served by Puget 














test suit was brought before the 
me Court to remove any doubt 
the legality of the sale and the 
we@ity of the bonds. Essentially the 
cS. Gon was this: Has the Skagit P.U.D. 
‘\if@uthority to buy a large, integrated 
\Oute utility operating company, 95% 
B\W Ghose revenues come from outside 
¢ t County? 
\pai Magic—The five-man majority 
0 ¢@ithat the primary purpose of the 
‘CMM utility district law was to provide 
s¢ Wical energy for residents of a dis- 
within a county. Further, the 
CC@@@rity for a district to buy property 
in and without its limits” could 
be stretched to sanction purchase 
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Some new ideas in how to manu- 
facture automobiles were laid open 
this week at the new Chevrolet as- 
sembly plant in Flint, Mich. Instead 
of being placed along the floor, al- 
most all of the 44 miles of new con- 
veyor lines are suspended from mono- 
tails (above). This permits assembly 
men to work at bench level. 

Workers also exercise a degree of 
control over the line’s speed by a 
“power-and-free”” conveyor system. 
At intervals along the line the power 
chain does not move the assembly. 
This leaves the chassis for the worker 
to push along by hand for a short 
section. At these points incomplete 
work may be held for catching up— 
or the chassis may be pushed right 
on to the powered section if it’s 
ready. 

The chassis line later divides into 
two final assembly lines. Each of 
these travels at half the speed of the 
original line to allow time for finish- 
ing the more painstaking body work. 


All paint spraying (right) is di- 








: 
New assembly line at Flint moves on overhead monorail at bench height. 


Monorail Conveyor for a Car a Minute 


rected toward waterfall booths, where 
air suction draws the spray into the 
water. This permits operators to work 
without masks. 

The new plant, employing about 
3,500, is able to turn ovt a passenger 
car every minute and a truck every 
three minutes. The property includes 
10 buildings with floor area of 1,250,- 
000 sq. ft. 





Worker sprays entire chassis as it 
passes on powered overhead line. 








of the largest private power system in 
the Pacific Northwest. Said the court: 

“There is in the words, ‘within or 
without,’ . . . no magical abracadabra 
that enables any district to go into the 
electric power business on the basis 
here contemplated. The facilities here 
sought to be acquired are unreasonably 
large and entirely inappropriate for 
the accomplishment of the primary pur- 
pose of the Skagit District.” 

Two dissenting opinions detailed the 
disagreement of the minority with this 
stand. 

e Pressure From Grange—The State 
Grange, sponsor of the original P.U.D. 
law, touched off the fireworks early this 


month: It criticized the court for delay 
and suggested an investigation. Within 
24 hours Mallery and his colleagues re- 
vealed the split—and the reason for it. 
(At that time the stock was commanding 
an over-the-counter price of 13%, with 
123 bid.) Publicly they told Millard: 
“The standing of this court will be 
affected if it should be established that 
stock market manipulation can be di- 
rectly attributable to the manner in 
which this court functions or fails to 
function.” 
eStock Drop—With the former deci- 
sion, the bid price for the stock dropped 
1% points overnight to 11. Simulta- 
neously the four minority members, in- 
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Are you up-to-date 
on Business Conditions 


"Dein AMERICA - 








Zz 


Here is the second in our current series of Trade 
Analyses — sent direct from BRAZIL by an 
Irving Officer while traveling in Latin America... 


Ye a few minutes to each of these reports, and 
you'll be up-to-date on business conditions in the 
leading Latin American countries. They contain factual 
information and background material particularly valu- 
able to those trading with such an important but ever- 
changing market. 
Irving’s foreign trade service, as typified by these 
reports, is worldwide in scope and geared to the indi- 
vidual needs of American exporters and importers. 


B-1 


Irving Trust Company 
Foreicn TrapeE INFoRMATION Dept. 


One Wall Street, New York 15, N. Y. 


Please send me your Trade Analysis of Brazil and 
future reports on other Latin American countries. 
Name: 
Company: = PI RE eS Oe peer Den ead oe aS 
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IrRvVING FRvusSt COMPANY 





ONE WALL STREET, NEW YORK CITY 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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cluding Mallery, and on« 


ity, issued a detailed sta aA 
the handling of the case. oy 
that the court reached it .- 


Jan. 31, but that in th 
time Millard had change 


twice, finally winding up \ t} : 
vote that he had cast in J Bes 
Angered by the decision |] = 


Carstensen, master of the ( 
for a special session of t! 
He declared that Justice \ 
Hill, who wrote the majo 
should have disqualified 

fore Hill was elected to t! 


served as paid secretary t = 
committee on a referendum) jn at it 
The referendum, which [|j,)|';gjere 
mittee opposed and which fa: ar 


have allowed P.U.D.’s to ba 
to buy out an entire elec! 
company (BW-—Oct.21'44,p° 
disclaimed any bias. . 
e Other Outs?—P.U.D.’s now 
sidering other means of skinni 
cat. Myers, whose commission 
have been $1,310,000, proposed cr 
of a nonprofit corporation to b 
company and distribute its | 
P.U.D.’s, much as was donc 
braska. 

Although officials of Puget 
declined to comment, the “for sal 
was plainly hanging out. “There 
magic of management,” they havé 
“That will offset the tax and op 
money advantages of public powe 

In 1930, taxes took 5% of the 

pany’s gross; last year taxes took 
Further, Puget’s financing, by 
tional and sound methods of priv 
eration, made its annual capital 
more than double what they wo 
to a government competitor. 
e Tough Spot—Puget Power is 
tough spot. It cannot refund its 
issues or obtain long-term new 1 
for construction while P.U.D.’s th 
to take it over by purchase or co 
nation. In Seattle, the company’ 
est single market, Puget compete 
a strong municipally owned s 
Costly duplicate distribution line 
up and down every street of the 
The company’s franchise in Seatt 
pires in 1952, and the city has a 
served notice on the company t 
will not be renewed. 

Seattle officials opposed the s: 
Skagit. They were not agains 
principle of public ownership, but 
concerned over disposition of P¥ 
Seattle properties. Who would oj 
the system in Seattle? Myers said ‘ 
would sell to Seattle. But the pri 
dicated—around $33 million—wa 
beyond any figure Seattle officials 
consider. If Seattle refused to buy. 
Skagit, a county of one-tenth Se: 
population, would be operating | 
system in competition with the cit 

One thing is clear: the P| 4% 
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item. Production mounted fast! 





SILK ALUMINUM COTTON 


TES GALORE were found for unob- 
» materials. In one shop using 1340 
stitems of raw material, 950 substitu- 
ere made in 9 months—as many as 4 





wood pulp, exceeded $250,000,000. 





ENDLESS SLEUTHING FOUND SUPPLIES for 
Bell System. 1946 purchases, including raw 
materials, from 15,000 suppliers, ranged from 
pencils to telephone poles, precious metals to 












any other year in its 77-year history. 





get og 
OF sal * 







10,000 different items. 








: _ Pl Pe AL, 
COAST TO COAST, Western Electric’s 
buting force rushed to deliver equipment 
pplies to the Bell System. Each of 29 
puting houses, across the nation, stocks 








2 
es] 





WORKING "ROUND THE CLOCK got the most 
out of plant. In 1946 Western Electric de- 
livered to the Bell Telephone Companies more 
apparatus, equipment and supplies than in 

















record telephone demands—/aster! 


REPAIRING WORN TELEPHONE EQUIPMENT 
has long been another job of the 29 distribut- 
ing houses. The speed with which they put 
equipment back on its feet helped in meeting 


ized work. Force is now 25,000. 






























Results in ’46 


Western Electric furnished the 
Bell Telephone Companies with 
equipment and supplies which 
helped them provide 3,264,000 
additional telephones to sub- 
scribers—more than twice the in- 
crease in any previous year. 


Western Electric’s record-break- 
ing production helped the Bell 
Telephone Companies handle 7 
billion more telephone calls in ’46 
than in any previous year. 

















MANUFACTURER... 















Outlook for ’47 


Western Electric schedules call for 
far greater production in °’47—for 
such enormous amounts of equip- 
ment as: 

Dial exchange equipment to handle, when 

installed, 2,222,000 additional lines; 

8410 manual switchboard positions; 

Nearly 4,000,000 telephones; 

‘Telephone cable of all types containing over 

49 billion feet of wire. 
This tremendous output in 47 will 
go a long way to help the Bell Tele- 
phone Companies meet the nation’s 
unprecedented demands for tele- 


phone service. 








PURCHASER ... 


of 43,000 varieties of ofsuppliesofalikindsfor 





DISTRIBUTOR... 





INSTALLER... 
of telephone central 
office equipment. 


of telephone oppa- 
fotus ond supplies. 








INSTALLING CENTRAL OFFICE SWITCHBOARDS 
and equipment in some 1200 localities monthly 
kept Western Electric’s installation crews 
busy in ’46. Thousands trained in this special- 














haven't given up. If Myce 
corporation idea fails, thei 


IT WON’T BE TOO LONG NOW re ak 


TITANIUM FINALE 


The U. S. Supreme Cou 
the wind out of an old Ju 
hope again this week. Although 
court upheld titanium | a 
charges against National Lead ( 

E. I. du Pont de Nemours «& | _ 
rejected Justice’s contention 
be required to throw their 
patents open to all royalty-f: 
ever, the companies must 1 
available at a “reasonable roy 

The department charged 
two corporations had built u; 
tic and international cartel] in 
through cross-licensed patent 
lower court ruled that the 
monopoly. It ordered the defen 
to grant licenses under their pate: 
a “reasonable royalty” to any 
tor granting reciprocal privileg: 

But Justice was not satisfied, 
daunted by a previous Supreme G 
decision against the royalty-free J 
ciple, the department carried 


Coolness 


worth waiting for 


and the LOW road 


Power outstrips 
im providing 
customer 


certainly 


ete 
ligt 
Hie 


Hi 





Ae 
He 
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PUGET SOUND 
DOWER E LIGHT CO. 2 


UNDERSELLING TVA 


To some, Tennessee Valley Au 
thority represents Uncle Sam's gift 
to power-poor areas. But to Puged 
Sound Power & Light Co., Seattl 
private utility, it’s a plush individ 


=sx ELECTRIC WATER ee A oe 


peared in ads of northwestern dail 


C ‘@) ‘e) L FE r S ; ies, Puget Sound continues the 
: ower rate war. The ad contrast 





| 





high-climbing TVA with private 
power’s “Reddy Kilowatt,” who 
eee  Conade by moves briskly along on low lev« 
Pee tc CO. ltd. & CRANE, Led. As if to prove that all’s fair in 
Puget is a customer of another { 
Now catching up with demand eral power project—Bonneville. 


CORDLEY & HAYES, 443 4th AVE, NEW YORK 16 
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M SMITH, has been with the family 
rs. Here he is seen cutting seed spuds 
nting. The Beldens raise about 32,000 
Ws of potatoes a year. 


Belden of Indian 








road UTHER BELDEN could live somewhere else. With 
estips his industry and skill he could succeed 
sialy anywhere. But he’s happy where he is. 

For up and down the road out of Hatfield, 
Massachusetts, are many friends he cherishes. He 
ee and his family are content. Devoted to each other, 
they are also devoted to the family homestead and 


its ancestral acres. 





Under Luther’s guidance his land yields an en- 


viable living from potatoes, onions, tobacco. 





turn to Country Gentleman 


for Better Farming, Better Living 


5. THE YOUNG FOLKS love marshmallow 
toasts. The fireplace was built by Grandpa 
arrowheads and_ stones 
gathered from the fields on the farm. 


New England’s beautiful Connecticut Valley 


4th in a series of living portraits of “Good People to Know”’ 





**But there are no more Indians,” 
youngest Belden. 


y} anywhere else 


says Luther Belden, a Yankee farmer in 


There will be ample money to send the kids to 
college. Life is comfortable and pleasant. Shops, 
movies, and all the cultural advantages of a New 
England community are within easy reach. 

This warm story of a Country Gentleman fam- 
ily appears in Country Gentleman for July. It will 
bring new inspiration to many another Country 
Gentleman reader . . . and it will help to give vou 
a picture of the full life which millions of America’s 


farm families have earned and are enjoying. 









6. SANDY BELDEN collects arrowheads 
- a hobby in which Grandpa is a big help. 
regrets the 
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Financial musele for a 
steelmaker... 


HIs robust tale harks back to 1810 
5 kre the Lukens Steel Company 
was known as the Brandywine Iron 
Works and Nail Factory...suppliers to 
the early blacksmith trade and later 
the first to roll boiler plate in America. 
The business called for strong metal 
and strong men. It still does. 


The going has not always been 
smooth for Lukens. Like so many in- 
dustrial pioneers, the Company has had 
to weather a succession of world-wide 
depressions. The big one in 1929 forced 
them to retrench...cut plant expenses 
to the Fone. By 1937 plant renewals, 
vital to the firm’s operation, could no 
longer be postponed. Lukens dug deep 


into long-husbanded reserves. 


Plants were overhauled... but 


Lukens’ working capital suffered a 











Bank of the Manhattan Company 
NEW YORK 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 


severe drain. The Company came to the 
Bank of Manhattan. They found the 
Bank prepared to look beyond current 
emergencies, to assess the firm’s record 
of growth, the soundness and ability of 
its management. From the Bank, 
Lukens borrowed much-needed finan- 
cial strength. 


Today, Lukens operates the largest 
plate mill in the world...and along with 
its two subsidiaries, By-Products Steel 
Corporation and Lukenweld, Inc., con- 
tinues to pioneer in developing wider 


uses for steel plate products. 


The Bank of the Manhattan Com- 
pany stands ready to work shoulder-to- 
shoulder with reputable, enterprising 
businesses and to assist with counsel 
and funds to promote their 
growth and stability. 
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Local Stockyar¢ 


Small yards, auction 
spring up all over the Mid 
Farmers like the idea beca 
gives them more say on p 


Decentralization is mor 
the order of the day in li c| 
keting. The trend has been jot; 
since the thirties. But it took the 
time meat shortage to provi 
boost. 

A couple of decades ago, t 
farmer took his hogs or cattle ¢ 
nearest railroad shipping point 
he had loaded them on the trai 
could do no more than hope that 
would bring a good price at the 
yards. If they didn’t, he was sj 
out of luck. 
e Not Any More—He is no long 
helpless. Throughout the midwe 
farm belt, hundreds of small local g 
vards and auction markets (or 
barns) have been established. ‘I oda 
farmer merely telephones the con 
sion buyer at the nearest one, find 
what price he can expect. If he is 
fied with the quotation, he loads 
stock into his truck and starts for t 
If not, he stays home, and calls ag 
few days later. 

In Indiana there are now 135 s 
licensed stockyards and 77 sale b 
That’s in addition to the bigger. f 
ally posted yards in Indianapolis, 
fayette, Evansville, Muncie, and 
Wayne. Towa has 175 of these 
markets, Texas 157, Nebraska 117. 
e Co-ops Join In—The trend has | 
given an additional boost by ind 
tion. The big marketing co-ops 
had always operated through the m 
stockyards were hit hard by decent 
zation. They found that the big pack 
were depending less and less on the 
jor markets for their supplies. | 
meant less aggressive bidding for 
co-ops’ offerings. 

Their answer has been to open |! 
vards on their own. In Indiana, 
Producers’ Marketing Assn. has oper 
a number of yards in the state's h 
raising areas, plans up to a dozen u 





mately. In Ohio, the Eastern Or 
Buying Co. (subsidiary of the Produce 
Cooperative Livestock Marketing As 
of Columbus) has taken similar steps. 
e Goal—These two organizations 
working closely together. Their goal: 
market around one-third of the ho 
compared with the 15% to 18% of ti 
volume which they have today. Th 
they believe, would be a large enou 
proportion to exert the desired levera 
on prices. 

Operators of the older stocky 
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aren't quitting without a fight. But 
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Silver brazing bellows 
assemblies with new 


750-watt TOCCOTRON. 
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Oads 
for tq 
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NEW LOW-COST TOCCOTRON 
sme portable bench-type induction heating unit 


ent ERE is an induction heating machine __ easily and quickly in any location for small 

that’s as simple to hook up and operate or large runs . . . to adapt induction heating 

[ as a portable radio. The new 750-watt (output) readily to changing procluction requirements. 
TOCCOTRON operates from a 110-volt, 60- It is designed primarily for silver brazing and 
cycle supply and does not require any water soldering but can be used for hardening, an- 
connections. This simplicity of installation in- nealing or forging (within its power capacity). 

si creases the flexibility of induction heating. Available for immediate delivery. 

h You can set up this compact bench-type unit Mail the coupon for complete details. 


THE OHIO CRANKSHAFT COMPANY FREE ~~ Mail Coupon Today -— 
BULLETIN | 





THE OHIO CRANKSHAFT CO. 
Dept. W-6, Cleveland 1, Ohio 











Send details on New 750-watt 
TOCCOTRON. 


ne 


Company. 





Address 
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Look... [ve just grown 
another pair of hands!” 


New HANDS seem to sprout—the day that 
electronic dictating machines are installed 
in the office. 

Amazed, grateful secretaries discover 
hours in the day they never knew existed. 
Hours that used to be spent chained to the 


boss’ desk. Hours that were crammed with 
shorthand. Hours formerly reserved for 
person-to-person dictation! 

No wonder you can hear the sigh of 
relief—when speedy, efficient Dictaphone 
electronic dictation takes over! 


A bright new day with ELECTRONIC DICTATION 


With his secretary busy outside his door, a 
man can sit back and really think. 

Alone ... relaxed... he can talk all of 
his correspondence into the handy micro- 
phone. Letters, memos, reports—all of 
his dictation is s veedily recorded. 

I 5 
Interruptions? Phone calls? Not with 


his secretary on the job—to protect him. 


Dictaphone Electronic Dictation is the 
modern, efficient way of doing business. 
You'll find it doubles your working ability 


—as well as your secretary's! 


Call your Dictaphone Representative 
for a demonstration today! For descriptive 





literature, write Dictaphone Corporation, 
Dept. D-6, 420 Lexington Avenue, New 
York 17, N. Y. 


c 
DICTAPHONE Cdvionee Dictextion 


The word DICTAPHONE is the registered trade-mark of Dictaphone Corporation, makers of Electronic 
dictating machines and other sound-recording and reproducing equipment bearing said trade-mark, 


appears to be a losing bat: 
farmer-dominated Indians 
for instance, recently n 
easier to Open a new yard 
It passed a bill removing | 
ment that an applicant mus: 
venience and necessity bef: 
a permit. 
e Phase of a Cycle?—Some «fic 
the Dept. of Agriculture b« 
creasing decentralization is 
They feel that the Midwest ; 
through the same cycle the southd 
states did years ago. In Virgin 
instance, there once were sevcr: 
the 36 auction markets that now 
ate. Even if this interpretation j 
there will always be a lot of s 
markets in the Midwest. But the 
ber will taper off from the present 
Many of these same officials 
that farmers get the price advanta 
of the local markets that they 
they do. They don’t believe that 
markets can replace the big stocky Assn 
not enough concentrated buying pgm Ait 
They say that, in the long run. 
farmer gets a better deal by scllingampried 
stock in a big market through afiwas g) 
perienced broker. ntific 
tern | 
| of 
mnt ar 
it aw 
fal fo 
wor 
dL 


by / 
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Case School Names 
Businessman As Hea 


Following a trend toward 
businessmen in college managcnginan 
the Case School of Applied Sci 
Cleveland, announced this week ics 
appointment of Thomas Keith Glog 
as its new president. Glennan has e 
manager st general administration{i&ic m 
Ansco Division of General- Aniling™ Dey 
Film Corp., Binghamton, N. Y So 
head of Case, he succeeds Dr. Wil ybli: 
E. Wickenden who is retiring. onal 

Though Case isn’t widely knowg S. 
other parts of the nation, Cleveland nost 
the Great Lakes industrial region acfi@ny 1 
it as a leader in engineering technol’ ; 
A major job of the Glennan rg fle 
will be to make Case a national i. C 
tution. As an initial step along the Gprea 
Case will change its name on July BR jic 
Case Institute of Technology. ietie 
e Well Off—Glennan is free from Hi¥rhro 
financial worries that plague many i, ¢} 
tutions of higher learning. Case hag or 
endowment of $6 million, rece 
$250,000 to $300,000 a year from « 
panies who bring in scientific puz: 
for practical solution. 

Case was founded in 1877. It attra 
attention in the 1880’s with experim 
testing the reality of ether-drift. Her! 
H. Dow made his original experime¢ 
in brine chemistry at Case. They | 
became the foundation of Dow Ch 
ical Co. 

Backers of recent research proj 
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include Lubrizol Corp., Paint & Vi... 
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mas K. Glennan: a businessman’s 
h for a pioneering school. 


‘ockyigg Assn., Firestone Tire & Rubber 
ing pag Air Material Command, U.S. 
Tul Vy. 
ied Career—Glennan is only 41. 
was graduated from Yale’s Sheffield 
ntific School in 1927, later joined 
tern Electric. Then he was operating 
1 of West Coast studios for Para- 
S mt and Sam Goldwyn. The govern- 
tt awarded Glennan the Civilian 
al for Merit in recognition for war- 
work with the Navy’s Underwater 
d d Laboratory. When peace came, 


igcrm/nnan went to Ansco. 

Sci 

NCAP. UNDER FIRE 

‘8 Bifhe worldwide harmony of the 

JOTMMic makers struck a discord this week. 

NM Dept. of Justice charged the Amer- 

a Society of Authors, Composers, 
if 


Publishers with being part of an inter- 
ional musical cartel. 
WHA. S. C. A. P. owns performing rights 
ndfmost American-made jazz and sym- 
‘C@iny music not in the public domain. 
'OTt’s all right with Justice. But in its 
(Gat filed in U.S. District Court in New 
‘MRK City, the Antitrust Division wants 
~ Bbreak up A. S. C. A. P.’s exclusive 
‘s-licensing agreements with similar 
ieties in 25 foreign countries. 
Through an international confedera- 
n, the international cartel freezes out 
ret U.S. authors’ and composers’ 
ups, the department claims. 
The suit would (1) require A. S. C. 
P. to withdraw from the international 
nfederation, and (2) prevent it from 
kepting music rights from any foreign 
riety unless the music is made avail- 
le to other U. S. composers’ society. 
rhe Justice Dept. seemed to have 
m its first objective quickly: The day 
e suit was filed, A. S. C. A. P. re- 
ned its membership in the Interna- 
nal Confederation of Authors & Com- 
sers Societies. 
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all for Industry 








In the old days, on the rail- 
roads, a ball was used to sig- 
nal the trains. A high ball 
meant “‘Clear track—full 
speed ahead.” 

Today, other balls give the 
go ahead sign—this time, to 
industry. We speak of the 
tough, forged steel balls in 
New Departure ball bearings. 

Because these famous precision-made 
bearings are ball bearings, they give in- 
dustry many advantages. New Departure 
ball bearings take heavy loads from any 
direction with a single bearing. 































They support parts mounted in any 
position—hold them permanently in place 
with extreme accuracy. They permit 
higher speeds and faster production. They 
say—to all of industry—‘‘Full speed 
ahead.”” Write for your copy of the free 
booklet, ““Why Anti-Friction Bearings.” 














nothing rolls like a ball 


NEW DEPARTU 


forged steel 
BALL BEARINGS 
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6 VITAL ADVANTAGES 


@ Every kind of load 
© Lower maintenance costs 
@ Less friction—less wear 


e Higher speeds 
© Greater accuracy 
@ Simplified design 
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NEW DEPARTURE * DIVISION OF GENERAL MOTORS—BRISTOL, CONNECTICUT © Branches in DETROIT © CHICAGO © Other principal cities 
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How to Set 


LOW-COST MONEY 


for any sound 
business purpose 


Could you make more 


profit if your business 
had more operating 
cash? Send for our book, 
‘A Better Way to Finance 
Your Business.”’ Learn 
how little money costs... 
how much more you can 
get and how long you 
can use it... under our 
liberal, low-cost Com- 
mercial Financing Plan. 


Send for this book TODAY 


Telephone or write to the 
nearest office listed below. 





COMMERCIAL FINANCING 
DIVISIONS: 
BALTIMORE 2, 
NEW YORK 17, 
CHICAGO 6, 
LOS ANGELES 14, 
SAN FRANCISCO 6, 
PORTLAND 5, ORE. 


COMMERCIAL CREDIT 


COMPANY 


< 80000000 


pital and Surplus 


BALTIMORE 2, MO 


Offices in more than 300 Cities of the United States and Canada 














MUNICIPALITIES 








New Orleans: Port of Envy 


Dollar value, tonnage of exports and imports soar far ab 





In traffic-jammed Port of New Orleans, everything is up, 






national average in early 1947. Latin American trade stres 
Other U. S. ports may adopt city’s successful promotional meth 


Way down yonder in New Orleans, 
the citizenry is claiming lustily that its 
city has the fastest growing port in the 
nation. There are a lot of figures to back 
up its claim. And its record has caught 
the envious eye of many another U.S. 

ort, 

e Greatest Increase—The Port of New 
Orleans, according to the Dept. of Com- 
merce, showed a greater increase in ac- 
tivity in the first two months of 1947 
than any other U.S. port or customs 
district. There are at least four yard- 
sticks to measure port activity: tonnage 
and dollar value 23 both imports and 
exports. 

At New Orleans, dollar value of ex- 
ports reached $162,500,000 in January 
and February of this year—an extraordi- 





nary gain of 107% over the corres{ 
ing period of 1946. ‘This compares 
a national average gain of 54 
with increases of 38% on the Atl 
Coast and 44% on both Gulf 
Pacific coasts. 
e All Tonnage Up—Export tonna 
New Orleans was up 45% from 69 
tons in the first two months of 
to 1,007,900 tons in the like 
months. The national increase was 
19%. Atlantic Coast ports gained l 
Gulf ports 1%; and Pacific Coast | 
16%. New Orleans and Port Art 
Tex., were the only southern | 
showing increases. 

On the import side, shipments fo 
first two months of 1947 were value 


$61,300,000, or 54% higher thar 
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A PLANT THATS ENGINEERED 


0 CU alsin Costsf 


® Traffic in this busy industrial plant has 
en engineered for flexibility—with motor 
pnsport designed right into the building 
here loads and equipment are protected 
om the elements. 

meer Division—The Flintkote Company, 
akers of roofing materials, asphalts, asphalt 
mulsions, saturated felt, paper board, paper 
oxxes and cartons, ships the major portion 

their output by Truck-Trailers. 

sir new building design virtually links 
ant production directly with over-the-road 
wuling by means of modern docks. Both 
heir strategic location and design smooth 
he flow of goods out of the plant. 


oad loading platforms at truck-bed height 
implify mechanical loading methods—an 
dded labor-saver—which speed deliveries 
nd help materially in cutting delivery costs. 


The Austin Company, in designing 

this structure, has provided two 

off-street docks like this to accom- 

modate the most modern trucks 

and Trailers and with adequate 

provision for future business exe 
pansion. 


This aerial view of the Pioneer Division—The Flintkote Co., Los Angeles, shows the 
magnitude of production facilities. Shipping of manufactured goods is largely by 
Truck-Trailers *. Two of the in-built shipping docks are pictured on the center avenue. 


your plant improvements or new build- 
ng design, it is mighty important to see 
hat your planning committee includes 
Your Traffic Manager e Your Architect 
Your Engineer and Builder e And Your 
otor Transport Operator. 


@ By adopting the Fruehaut 

b} “Shuttle” method of hauling, you 

can easily increase the earning 
power of your trucks. 


Experience has proved that all working together can gear 
trucks and Trailers with production and distribution so your 
business can be operated more efficiently and at lower cost. 
With these men on the job, you'll be sure of the proper 
solution to your building problem. 


* Local hauling is handled by Teskey Transportation Co., Los Angeles, an exclusive 
Fruehauf user, with a fleet of 51 Semi-Trailers, equipped with Automatic Supports, 


World's Largest Builders of Truck-Trailers 


FRUEHAUF TRAILER CO. ec DETROIT 32 


10 Factories — 66 Factory Service Branches 


ENGINEERED 


FRUEHAUF TRAILERS 2". 











IS THE HORSE HERE 10 STAY? 





Ask any dude at a western ranch. He’ll tell you the horse is just 
about the greatest invention of all time! He takes you where cars can’t 
go—down an old buffalo trail . . . to an unfished fishing stream .. . to try 
your luck at panning gold. And the best way to get to the horse is the 
North Coast Limited. Serving more dude ranches than any other railroad, 
Northern Pacific can take you to one that fits your ideas of fun... and 
price. And speaking of horses... 


, 

Here S the latest in horsepower! These five new Northern Pacific 
freight diesels pack 30,000 H. P. under their hoods. They’re 200-footers— 
with ample muscle to hustle mile-long loads at express speeds, or scale 
mile-high mountains. Working with them on the Main Street of the 
Northwest are sleek new N. P. passenger diesels, pulling the North Coast 
Limited. Main Street keeps making news—dig news to people of the 7 
states we serve, to others who visit or do business with the West. 


For vacation information, write E. E. Nelson, 108 Northern Pacific Bidg., St. Paul 1, Minn. 











OF THE NORTHWEST 





on? MAIN STREET 
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January-February, 1946. 
gain on imports was 31%. 

Import tonnage at Ney 
59% better than the 299 
istered last year. Total | 
18%. 

e Half the Story—But fig 
not tell even half the st 
portant are: (1) the devi 
to stimulate port trade in { 
City; and (2) the enthusia 
given the drive by townsni 

During the past five yea: 
the state, and New Orleans } 
have put on a hard-hitting sa 
paign. It has made midwest 
southern manufacturers and 5} 
more aware of New Orleans’ inipo 
as a port. And it has made an j 
on Latin American buyers. 
e Principal Channel—The coord 
promotional drive is channeled ¢! 
a number of agencies. Intcm: 
House, a nonprofit, nontrading 
tion to stimulate the growth of ii 
tional trade, is the principal one. 

Working with it are: the Bo: 
Commissioners of the Port of 
Orleans (the state port authority); 
Orleans Public Service, Inc. (the 
public utility); and Greater New O 
Inc. (a business cooperative form 
advertise New Orleans’ advya 
worldwide). 

In addition, local shippers and s 
ship lines cooperate by plugging 
port in their national advertising. 
e Latin America Plugged—Interna 
House does not sell anything—exc 
self and the central idea of bri 
U.S. businessmen closer to tho 
foreign lands. Because of New Or 
strategic position in relation to C¢ 
and South America, the foreign e1 
sis is on Latin America. 

International House provides c¢ 
ence rooms and private dining roo 
its own 10-story building (picture, 
41) for Latin American visitors. 
are also bilingual secretaries wh 
take dictation in Spanish or En 
Other facilities offered are a gooc 
a good restaurant, a translating se 
and a well-stocked library with all 
of books, pamphlets, and mag: 
containing trade information. 

Its World Trade Development 
headed by astute, affable Michae 
Mora, helps to bring Latin buyer 
American seller together. Mora 
staff have often talked manufact 
into entering or expanding into th 
eign field. They show them how. ‘ 
sometimes even dig up the market 
them. 

e How It Works—A farm implet 
maker in Demopolis, Ala., is in fo 
selling today because of Internati 
House. The company president v: 
New Orleans, talked with Mora. H¢ 
turned to Demopolis instilled with. 
general technicalities of world tra 
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sith a list of 30 prospective buyers 
s pocket. ‘Iwo weeks later, this 
was in the export business: A Vene- 
firm had placed an initial order 
mree wagons, three trailers, and 50 








8. Beaud of Shreveport, La., man- 
yer of oil well machinery and other 
cts, is now doing an export busi- 
throughout the world. International 
sc had a hand in its development. 
e are two cases of 2,500 contacts 
» through International House in 
n months. 

ade Mart—An offshoot is the In- 
tional Trade Mart. It will be oper- 
much like the Chicago and San 
hcisco merchandise marts—but with 
international flavor. Like Interna- 
| House, it will be a nonprofit set- 
The mart will feature displays of 
n goods for U.S. buyers as well as 
.goods for the Latins. 

lay Shaw, the mart’s sales manager, 
termined to feature Latin goods. 
pn leases were signed for 75% of 
ble space (before building con- 
ction had begun), he cut off further 
westic sales. He then concentrated a 
e-selling drive in South and Central 
erica, even though enough U.S. 
ications were in sight to fill all re- 
ming space. 

Vhen the mart is completed in early 
8, it will be advertised extensively 
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TRACTOR TOOLS “ — 
for Greater 
WORK PRODUCTION 


A “Caterpillar” track-type of Hyster products. 
tractor, plus Hyster tractor Hyster has specialized in 
equipment — and you’re all “Caterpillar” equipment since 
set for the toughest jobs. 1929 and is the world’s largest 
Hyster’s tractor tools in- maker of tractor winches. 
clude winches, yarders, cranes, Ask the “Caterpillar’’ dis- 
logging arches, and the Hysta-__tributor near you for informa- 
way, a new unit that com- tion. He sells and services 
bines clamshell, dragline and MHyster tractor equipment, can 
crane in one machine. give advice on the ‘“Cater- 
The mechanical quality and _pillar’-Hyster combination 
rugged performance that dis- that will increase your work 
tinguishes “Caterpillar” production. Send for illus- 
tractors are also basic features trated literature. 


HYSTER COMPANY 


2907 N. E. CLACKAMAS ST., PORTLAND 8, OREGON 
1807 NORTH ADAMS STREET, PEORIA i, ILLINOIS 


































WORLD’S LARGEST 
MANUFACTURER OF 
TRACTOR WINCHES 









“Sure, MATHEWS 
Builds Heavy 


Equipment” 


A very high percentage of Mathews engineering time is 
devoted to the design of heavy equipment. The development 
of heavy-duty Roller Conveyers, heavy chain conveyers, 
and special conveying machinery for handling very heavy 
loads is a great part of Mathews complete conveying service 
to industry. Because Mathews package handling systems 
are so prominent, the question sometimes arises as to 
whether or not Mathews Engineers are at work in the heavy 
conveying equipment field. When this occurs, there is usually 
an experienced plant engineer who has seen Mathews 
Conveyers at work under severe conditions in foundries, 
brass mills or steel plants, and who will remark, “Sure, 
Mathews builds heavy equipment.” — And he’s right — for 
whether the weight of a load is rated in pounds or tons, if it 
must be handled, it is a job for Mathews Engineers. 


MATHEWS CONVEYER COMPANY 


ELLWOOD CITY, PENNSYLVANIA 
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at home and abroad. Perm 
sentatives will be stationed 
American cities. 

e Trade Council—The Mid © 
World Trade Council is a; D 
factor in the scheme of New 
promotion. This group hold 
foreign trade conference, w! 

in International House th: 
vears. Delegates are the f 
managers and shippers of the \| 
Valley. 

Largest advertising outlay is m; 
Greater New Orleans, Inc., concey 
chiefly on attracting new industn 
each ad serves to promote the port 
industrial appeals are built around 
Orleans’ advantages for foreign 
Some of the ads are devoted excly 
to port promotion. 


New Orleans Public Service. |; 01! 
using Mississippi Valley news; 4 
promote the city’s port. BAS 
e $75-Million Plant—The port qo! 


ity maintains offices purely for sc |i 
Kansas City, Chicago, New York gp 


New Orleans. Since its formati j, ec 
1896, the Board of Port Commissidgpeds 
has constructed a port plant witfgmttes 
estimated worth of $75 million. athe 
cludes seven miles of modern quay Pre 
wharves and steel transit sheds, a 7,4 ! 
000-bu. public grain elevator, and a Ie 
000-bale public cotton warchouse. HF 
The board has also spent $23 m p FC 
to build an inner-harbor naviciamnal 
canal which has provided waterfp‘s: 
sites for many large industrial plant ublic 
With space carved out of thi bij 
authority’s public cotton warehougg* 
new foreign-trade zone was opened ¥ 
spring. This is a customs-free, fencegmpaes 
zone where imports may be stored Th 
repackaged before being reshipped ja": 
Still in the planning stage is an agus 
tious project—a new tide-water H"s 


channel to the Gulf of Mexico (BagF™ 
Aug.28'43,p34). It has already beer tio 
proved by the U. S. Army Engin 
‘The channel would shorten the 107 
distance from the port to the sc 
neatly 60 miles. E 
e Efhcient—With what it already 
done, New Orleans has made its 
operations big enough to rank seco1 

New York in dollar volume of port | 
ness. It is no longer a one-way co 
export outlet. Today it is a port ha 

an almost equal two-way traffic 
composed primarily of general carg 

had the best ratio of export to impq 
The U.S. Army’s survey of ports 
1945 showed that costs of ham 


4] 


cargo at New Orleans were less tha 


s == a 
© 2 : “ arkati 
MATHEWS CONVEYER COMPANY. WEST COAST «3 | 2%) the: port of embarkation. 

° : ne result of this impressive rec 
: SAM CARLOS, CALIFORRIA ¢ | Several other major U. S. ports ar 
: MATHEWS CONVEYER COMPANY, LTD. ¢ | ously considering adopting simila: 
° ° motional methods. Perhaps justifia 
: PORT HOPE, ORTARIO : then, New Orleanians boast that t 
*, Engineering Offices or Sales Agencies in Principal American and Canadian Cities : have “‘the second port in statistics 





the first port in efficiency.” 
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O.P. TO FCC 


A “real Republican” has been 
pointed a member of the Fed- 
|} Communications Commis- 
in. He is Rep. Robert F’. Jones, 
, economy-minded Ohioan who 
ads the tough House subcom- 
ittee on Interior Dept. appro- 
ations. 
President Truman _ previously 
d reappointed Ray C. Wake- 
ld, liberal California Repub- 
an, for another seven-year term 
» FCC. But Republican congres- 
nal bigwigs renewed their pro- 
sts against placing pseudo Re- 
pblicans in minority-party jobs 
bipartisan agencies. A few days 
ter the Wakefield appointment 
as withdrawn, and that of Rep. 
mes substituted. 
The new appointee’s qualifica- 
ms: He served as his county’s 
rosecutor before his election to 
ongress for five consecutive 
ms; he is part-owner of an 
Dhio radio station. Most impor- 
mt, he is a “real Republican.” 








E DO, MOST DON’T 


“significant number” of city-owned 
ts—traditionally red-ink operations 
: beginning to pay their own way. 
tid the International City Managers’ 
1. this week, looking at the picture 
of one eye. 

canning the picture out of its other 
however, the association found the 
cipal airport picture still isn’t too 
. Taken as a whole, operating costs 
55 of the major city-owned airports 
luding New York’s) showed a deficit 
1,055,000. 

mong the higher profit-making local- 
: Los Angeles, St. Louis, Dallas, Fort 
th, Oakland. Among those using 
ink to enter airport operations: Bal- 
re, Buffalo, Detroit, Philadelphia, 
Francisco. 
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FOLLANSBEE 
ELECTRICAL 





Jolae Wb :134 
POLISHED 
BLUE SHEETS 


FOLLAN 
COLD ROLLED 


\ 





Strongly linked with the successful products in any 
market are the quality components, essential in eco- 
nomical manufacturing and profitable marketing—com- 
ponents like Follansbee Specialty Steels. 

In spite of the long continued shortages of Follansbee 
Specialty Steels there has never been a departure from 
the strict metallurgical and physical characteristics 
which have made the name Follansbee synonomous 
with Quality. 

Designers can always specify FollansbeeSpecialty Steels 
with assurance of acceptance by the production engineer, 
the sales manager, and the ultimate consumer. As addi- 
tional supplies become available you can incorporate 
the Follansbee Signs of Quality in more and more of your 


products of distinction. 


FOLLANSBEE STEEL CORPORATION 


GENERAL OFFICES PITTSBURGH 30, PA, 


COLD ROLLED STRIP e ELECTRICAL SHEETS + POLISHED BLUE SHEETS 
SEAMLESS TERNE ROLL ROOFING 


Sales Ofices—New York, Philadelphia, Rochester, Cleveland, Detroit, Milwaukee. Sales 
Agents—Chicago, Indianapolis, St. Louis, Kansas City, Nashville, Houston, Los Angeles, San 
Francisco, Seattle ; Torontoand Montreal, Canada. Plants—Follansbee,W.Va.,and Toronto, O. 
tx Follansbee Metal Warehouses—Pittsburgh, Pa., Rochester, N. Y., and Fairfield, Conn. x 
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More than 35,000 lives have been saved with 
Irvin Type Air Chutes. Now Irving offers the 
sensationally new Custom-Built Chair Chute 
...a chute that makes flying decidely safer... 
a chute with these important features: 


SIMPLICITY... You don’t need special training to 
use the Irvin Chair Chute. 
COMFORT... You don’t have to “wear” the Chair 
Chute...either in or out of your plane... ex- 
cept in an emergency. 
3 CONVENIENCE ...You don’t have to carry the 
Chair Chute around or store it... it’s always in 
your plane... in the back of the chair... ready for 
instant use. 
SAFETY... The Chair Chute can be buckled on in 
a jifty in an emergency... and you are ready for 
any eventuality. 


Custom-Built Chair Chutes are available... 
now... for every type of cabin plane... large 
or small. Many well-known companies and 
individuals are installing these new Chair 
Chutes in their planes... for added protection 
in flight. Write for circular and full particu- 
lars about this new kind of protection for the 
plane you own or plan to buy. 


There are now over 35,000 registered members of the 
Caterpillar Club. Should you qualify, please write us. 


FEEL SAFER...BE SAFER... .with 
IRVIN Custom-Built CHAIR Chutes 


Illustrations show Irvin Custom-Built 
Chair Chutes installed in Beechcraft 
and Ercoupe planes. The chairs have 
the same beauty and comfort as deluxe 
airplane seats . .. plus the “built-in” 
safety of an Irvin Chute. Chair Chutes 
do not take up extra space... cost little 

. are easily installed. Get them for "re sig 


your plane. 


Nn Aa 


Preserved 


IRVING AIR CHUTE CO., INC. 


1668 JEFFERSON AVENUE, BUFFALO 8, NEW YORK 





Transit Hopes 
Only two hurdles in 
of latest Chicago plan io 
street surface and El lines. sa 
ing security holders, refinan 


A moder, fast transit sy 
plete with subway, is a will 
that has eluded Chicago fo: 

But many Chicagoans this we 

they could at least see one. A )\an 
unified system (the sixth since the 
surface lines lost their franc] 
into receivership in 1927) was w 
hailing distance of success. It woul 
solidate the sprawling streetcar 
with the rickety and antiquated cle 
lines. } 

e In the Way—Only two hurdles 
stand in the path of the deal to sel 
Chicago Surface Lines and the Ch 
Rapid Transit Co. to the city-o 
Chicago Transit Authority created 
years ago to take them over (BW —}\ 
"45,p63). 

e First hurdle is a legal delay. 
junior security holders of the Su 
Lines were frozen out of any shia: 
the sale price as set by this plan. 
still have until July 21 to make a 
appeal to the United States Sup: 
Court. 

e Second hurdle is the problem of 
ing an estimated $100-million issu 
revenue bonds secured only by can 
of the consolidated companics. ‘This 
would yield the money to pay for 
properties. 

If the junior bondholders do 
appeal to the Supreme Court by July 
C.T.A. plans to advertise the new bx 
for sale July 23, take over the pro 
ties Aug. 31. 

e Terms and Plans—Last April, a 
eral court approved the sale of the c@ 
panies to the Transit Authority f 
total price close to $88 million. Of 
sale price, senior bondholders of 
Surface Line companies were to 
$75 million, plus undistributed cas] 
the lines’ treasury. Sale price f 
Rapid Transit Co., operator of t 
vated lines, was set at $12,162,500. . 
of the bond issue funds that are 
maining will be used for working cap 
and to take care of the reorganizat 
of the lines. 

If the bond issue is marketed succ 
fully, C.T.A. plans to launch imm 
ately a ten-year, $152-million mode 
ization program of the consolidated 
tem. Eight hundred new streetcars—@ 
of them already ordered by the Sur! 
Lines—and 2,725 new buses, includi 
675 on order, will be added. One th 
sand new steel subway-elevated cars \ 
replace 40-year-old wooden “El” 
Negotiations to buy suburban bus 


or 
} 
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duce, by eight hours, the time required for a vital 
vad maintenance operation—that’s real progress in 
oad shop practice. 

prove results and decrease costs—thcey re impor- 
considerations in maintenance and service shops in 
industry. 

wble production by utilizing the automatic con- 
lability of GAS—that’s sure to interest operating 


tives. 


hese were the gratifying results cited by the Great 

hern Railway in St. Paul, Minnesota, when refer- PG a ae i desieniael denial 

to their Gas-fired coil and armature oven. as-fire COLL an armature oven in -_ electrical §: op 0, 
Great Northern Railway. 


nerators and motors, up to 3-tons each, are baked 
varying periods at precise temperatures to dry them 
oughly following routine service cleansing, vacuum 
egnation and varnishing. Automatic GAS controls 
nit two complete baking cycles daily in place of 
cycle prior to the installation of Gas-fired Equipment, 
ting in greatly increased shop capacity in the same 





Se 


e advantages of GAS and modern Gas Equipment for 
strial heat processing have been proved in thousands 
manufacturing plants. Your local Gas Company's 
Mustrial Representative will describe the ways in 


ich GAS can serve you. 











MORE AND MORE... 





Gas-fired Oven installed by Despatch Oven Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 


AMERICAN GAS ASSOCIATION 


420 LEXINGTON AVENUE * NEW YORK 17, NEW YORK 
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To Ten Guund Time tne Plight Time 
THE NEW PARKER 
UNDERWING FUELING EQUIPMENT 


If you fly at a cruising speed of, say 275 mph, you’re losing 23 revenue 
miles every five minutes you’re on the ground. You can save those 
miles—with the new PARKER underwing fueling tank valve and 
mating hose nozzle. 

For example, in actual operation, the new Martin 202 has been 
gassed up—1,000 gallons—in 8 minutes! By ordinary methods it 
would take at least 50 minutes. 

But time is not all you'll save. Underwing fueling is safer—no 
climbing on icy wings, no open fire hazard. It’s cleaner—no dirt can 
blow into the tank, and there’s no overflow to spill on the runway. 
It’s easier on maintenance—no scraping over de-icer boots and 
wing surfaces. 

PARKER Underwing Fueling Equipment (to specifications approv- 
ed by the Air Transport Association) is designed to handle up to 200 
gallons per minute. Can you save on-the-ground time at that rate? 
Let us furnish complete details. 


arker 


TUBE FITTINGS ¢ VALVES 


OTHER PARKER 
AIRCRAFT PRODUCTS 


e Tube Fittings—AN standard 
ond flareless types. 





e Fuel Valves—shut-off, selector, 
including motor-driven. 





e Hydraulic Valves—check, re- 
lief, restrictor, shuttle, etc. 





e Air and Vacuum Valves, Swing 


THE PARKER APPLIANCE COMPANY Check Valves. 


17325 Euclid Avenve e Cleveland 12, Ohio e Engine Primers, Strainers, Drain 


Cock 
Offices: — 


New York, Chicago, Los Angeles, Dallas, Atlanta 
Distributors in Principal Cities 


Write for Bulletin A41, reviewing 
PARKER Aircraft Products. 
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, ings from consolidated operation, 





and the Chicago Motor C-1) / 

operator of buses on the , 

vards, are hanging fire unt 

face Lines-El sale is comple: 
An investors’ syndicate 

Harris, Hall & Co., First B: l 

and Blyth & Co. is expecte: 

the bonds. Currently the b _ 0 





engineers analyzing proba In 
trends and auditors estimati: 

tive earnings on which to |, ket, 
offer for the bonds. he 























































e Green Light?—C.T.A. off 
dominantly Chicago busine, 
bankers—are optimistic that 
dles will be cleared away in ty 
complete the transfer of the 
at the end of August. The, 
dent that the court will den 
appeal from the sale and belicyc 
the issues involved have alread, 
adjudicated. 
They are equally confident of su 
for the bond issue, scoff at doubts 
the consolidated lines can earn en 
to pay off the bonded debt. The 
creating the Transit Authority req 
it to charge fares sufficient to pay 4 
ating costs and service on the ¢ 
Hence they insist that the issue wi 
a sound investment. They count on 


bdust 
re Of 
of 

pour ti 
rerm 

strib 
parce 
§ he 
s tha 
tively 
: real 
of 

of t 
an O 
ence 
s bel 
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ma: 
ket. 
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tax exemption, and increased reve 
from more traffic attracted by faster 
better service. These, they feel sure, 
bring in enough to cover bond s¢ 
and modemization. 


Best estimate is that present 9¢ pr 
face Lines fare will be raised to HS © 
that elevated fares will remain at dae cl 


pres 12¢ level. The Surface Leet 
ave already requested the 1¢ incr jicat 
in order to cover wage increases nove | 
the mill. ms a | 
e Doubters—Skeptics doubt the sj wi 
ever can be made to pay out, with babl 
without consolidation, and_pooh-pygg'™!™ 
the idea that revenue bonds will 
They insist that eventually the C. 
will require tax assistance—as in 1 
other cases of public ownership of t 
sit systems. They discount savings f 
combined operation and tax exempti 
point out that the Surface Lines | 
of total traffic) are losing money 
on the 9¢ fare. Wages and pen 
fund charges, already too heavy for c 
fort, cannot be expected to decreas¢ 
the new contract—or after the 
takes over. 

If the bond issue should fail, the t 
tion tangle will be back in the cot 
Best guess is that then a new atter 
might be made to reorganize the Surf 
Lines separately, to get them out ie 
receivership. But unless the city 
ministration does an about face, chan 
of a separate Surface Lines reorgan 
tion are small. In hope of finally ach 
ing unification, Chicago for 20 vy 
has refused to grant the car lines 
separate franchise. 


] 
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WARKETING 





ourting the Women’s Clubs 


Industry recognizes more and more the potentialities of vast 
et, launches drive to capture it. “Program packages,” maga- 











hdustry is becoming more and more 
¢ of a cheap, effective way to reach 
e of its selling objectives. ‘That is 
puting “the women’s club market” 
mm which has crept into the lingo 
istribution during the last ten years. 
urce of Influence—The clubs them- 
~ have been going much longer 
that. But it has only been com- 
tively recently that marketing men 
realized that inherent in the con- 
+ of women’s clubs was the con- 
of the women’s club market. This 
an offshoot of a more fundamental 
gnition: that perme can best be 
enced through the organizations 
‘belong to. 

ast as it is, nobody knows just 
many women are included in this 
ket. Even those closest to the sub- 
admit the tenuous nature of the 
res they use. But Agenda, a new 
azine published by Printer’s Ink for 
06 program chairmen of women’s 
to {ges estimated the total membership 
ll clubs as almost 30 million. 

‘ec [here is undoubtedly considerable 
licate membership in these figures. 
it is certain that the market con- 
ms a heavy proportion of those “lead- 
‘who influence others. It is ako 
bable that the club membership 
tains more upper middle class 


- Sy 
with 
oh+ 
vill 
C. 
nn 
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If industry writes its story well, the nation’s clubwomen will study. it. 


shelp get products before meetings of 30 million members. 


women than does the population as a 
whole. ‘Thus when marketers reach out 
to sell clubwomen, they are throwing 
their hooks at families with better than 
average buying power. 

e Frustration—Industry’s recognition of 
this market has not been without its 
frustrations. ‘The rub has been how to 
reach it. Purchased mailing lists are 
likely to be few and incomplete; state 
and national federations jealously guard 
their lists for fear of exploitation. 

But other avenues were open. Some 
manufacturers have hired speakers and 
listed them with speakers’ bureaus. This 
is effective but limited; a speaker can 
cover only one club a day. Some buy 
advertising space in magazines published 
by state and national federations of 
women’s clubs. Some have employed 
the services of the Women’s Club Serv- 
ice Bureau. (This is a division of Sally 
Dickson Associates, a somewhat spe- 
cialized advertising agency.) The bu- 
reau prepares a “program package” for 
its clients, mails it to its own list of 
12,586 clubs, and handles requests for 
other clubs which hear about the litera- 
ture and want it. 

e Program Package—Industry developed 
the “program package” to supply the 
needs of the harassed leaders of women’s 
clubs who must not only plan a year’s 
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TUBING 
MOULDINGS 
STRUCTURALS 
PANELS, ETC. 


These and other shapes are accurately, 
uniformly, and at a big saving in cost, 
continuously produced from coiled strip 
the Yoder way. Whether you wish to 
make such things for re-sale or for use in 
your own products, Yoder automatic high- 
speed cold-roll-forming and electric tube 
welding equipment will place you in a 
most favorable competitive position. A 
standard Yoder Slitting Line will profit- 
ably convert coiled strip or sheets into 
narrower widths for your various needs. 


With a Yoder Roll-Forming Machine you 
may include auxiliaries for leveling, edge 
trimming, welding, embossing, curving, 
beading and other operations, with final 
flying cut-off—all synchronized at speeds 
of 100 to 200 f. p. m. You can do it all 
with Yoder equipment, perfected and 
standardized through 36 years’ experience. 


Literature — Consultations — Estimates 


THE YODER COMPANY 
5530 Walworth Avenue e Cleveland 2, Ohio 


ROLL FORMING 


TUBE MILLS 






A MESSAGE TO MANAGEMENT ABOUT ECONOMY 





MANAGEMENT: 


In these days 
of Rising Costs 


FACTORY HOURLY EARNINGS RAW MATERIALS COSTS 
UP 84%° UP 133%* 











HERE'S ONE EXPENSE 
THAT GAN BE 
LOWERED 


Eye accident costs are one 

expense you can be ruthless 

about cutting. Safety goggles 
ei that prevent 98 percent of all 
eye accidents average only 
$1.50—a “petty cash” per 
worker investment that may 


INDUSTRIAL EYE ACCIDENT COSTS 


UP 78%%°** 


save you thousands of dollars 
annually. Get all the facts. 
Ask your AO Safety Repre- 
sentative for details about 
what an adequate protection 
program can do for you. 


* U.S. Department 
of Labor. 

** Last period for 
which industrial eye 
accident data are 
available. This cost 
percentage-wise is 
unquestionably 

er today. 


SOUTHBRIDGE, MASSACHUSETTS 
BRANCHES IN PRINCIPAL INDUSTRIAL CITIES 
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schedule of meetings for th: 

but must also help member-s 

stage their respective program 

of most packaged programs is { 
Grooming Portfolio” which | 

en’s Club Service Bureau pr 
distributed for Bristol-Myers ( 
cludes: ; 

e@ Detailed instructions to th 
chairman for planning and c 

the meeting. 

e Outlines of talks to be given | 
member speakers on: Good Gro 
Routines, Good Health and @ 
Looks, and Data on Daintiness. 

e The wall charts captioned: } or 
Well-Groomed Look, and Perspirin 
Healthful, but—. 

e Suggested lead-in questions for 
chairman to plant in the audience 
suggested answers for her to use, 
e A printed quiz by which each men 
can check up on her personal groom 
eA form on which the chairman 
report the results of her meeting to 
bureau if she wants to be that coop 
tive—and many do. 

e Four sample reference leaflets an 
return postcard on which prog 
chairmen can order enough copies 
that each member can take one ho 
In effect, the leaflets are textbook 
go “—_ with the lectures. They are 
the only literature in the package 
which the manufacturer’s name and 
brand name of his product appear. 

Such a program as this costs an 
vertiser a retainer fee of $4,000 
production costs. 

e Twist—For United Wallpaper, | 
the Service Bureau has thought up 
unusual twist. Recipients of its “{ 
gram package”—now being mailed 

for use during next season’s progra 
will be invited to write to the comp 
for a packet of 20 United Wallp: 
samples. The twist: The packet is 

free but will be sold for $1. M 
while the company is telling its dea 
of what is afoot and advising then 
tie in with the women’s clubs in tl 
own town. 

This, however, is a delicate mat 
For the clubs will not stand for pre 
tation of material in too obviously cq 
mercial a form. Thus the Service 
reau will warn dealers not to get 
openly promotional. 

In this connection, American 
cose Co., a major U. S. producer 
rayon, limits its annual package pr 
much to a description of rayon. It h« 
that whatever benefits the industry 
benefit the company. 

e Free Enterprise Plug—Brand Nar 
Research Foundation (BW —Jun.! 
p72) has sent out a package which p! 
the free enterprise system. The pack 
contains, among other things, a p!2\ 
that shows that brand names are ¢ss 
tial to the continuation of that syst 
Agenda, whose editor, Theresa Bo 
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IT’S COME A LONG, LONG WAY 














ly automobiles ran—and that’s 
ut as much as you could say for them. 


in the last generation the horseless 
iage has blossomed into a super- 
wered land cruiser with up to 150 
ses’ under its bonnet. 


hen you praise the genius of Ameri- 
’ automotive engineers, remember, 
, that the petroleum industry had a 
to do with it—for at each new stage 
the automobile’s development, pe- 
leum research was ready with new 


and better gasolines, tougher motor oils 
and vastly improved greases and gear 
lubricants. 


Contributing in no small way to this 
eficiency of the petroleum industry is 
The M. W. Kellogg Company—identi- 
fied with petroleum refining and proc- 
essing for the past 35 years. 


In engineering a refining unit, M. W. 
Kellogg does more than just install a 
standard unit for the production of oil 
or gasoline. It focuses attention pri- 


marily on the refiner’s specific needs— 
making certain, through the most search- 
ing study, that the unit to be installed 
will be the one best suited to each 
owner's particular requirements. 


The M. W. Kellogg approach to difh- 
cult processing problems has earned for 
this company a unique position in cre- 
ative industrial engineering—not only 
in the petroleum field, but also in the 
development of atomic power, and the 
processing of non-mineral oils, chemi- 
cals and natural gas. 


THE M. W. Kezztoce Company 


W YORK - JERSEY CITY - HOUSTON - TULSA - LOS ANGELES - TORONTO + LONDON « PARIS 


A SUBSIDIARY OF PULLMAN, INC. 
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@ Applv Rust-Oleum directly 
) Over any rusted surface 
, wetor dry. 
| @ No flame cleaning or 
sandblasting necessary 
— simply wirebrush to 
remove locse paint, 

rust, scale and dirt. 


‘ai @ Rust-Oleum is easy to 
apply — brush, dip of 
spray. 

@ Covers 30% more area 
per galion...goes on 
25: faster—provides 

important savings 
in time and man- 
power. 


Rust-Oleum is a positive rust prevent- 
ive that gives lasting protection for 
rustable metals. Rust-Oleum penetrates 
rust...incorporates it with the film... 
and forms a tough, elastic film that out- 
lasts ordinary materials two or three 
times. Rust-Oleum adds.years of life to 
machinery, steel work, sash, fire escapes 
and other industrial property. Available 
in a wide variety of colors. 


Write TODAY for Catalog 
of industrial applications. 


JST-0 UM <onronarion 
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UNIT 357 


MOBILE CRANE 


* It’s Self-Propelled 
> ¢ It Rides on Rubber 
as ‘, It has 1007 Uses 





FOR YARD OR HIGHWAY 


LIFT—LOAD— DIG—HAUL 


WITH ONE OPERATOR ,. . ONE ENGINE 
® 

EASY AND ECONOMICAL TO OPERATE 
e 


UNIT'S FULL VISION CAB 
DESIGNED FOR SAFETY & EFFICIENCY 
OPERATOR SEES IN ALL DIRECTIONS! 


Write for catalog showing UNIT'S 
@2, many modern and exclusive features. 


CORP. sinniam sr. 


MILWAUKEE 14, WIS., U. S. A. 











Wells, was formerly with Good House- 
keeping, will attempt to give companies 
pretty much the same facilities that 
program packages do. It will sell adver- 
tising of “sponsored programs” to no 
more than 10 noncompeting advertisers 
each issue. Its editorial columns will 
also feature material that will be useful 
to club chairmen. The magazine will 
appear quarterly this year and monthly 
in 1948. Its initial circulation guarantee 
is 30,000; its goal is for at least a circu- 
lation of 100,000. 

@ Objectivity—The chief value of inter- 
mediaries such as the Women’s Club 
Service Bureau and Agenda to the club- 
women market is that their objectivity 
overcomes the program chairman’s aver- 
sion to using material from obviously 
commercial sources. Hardly less im- 
portant is the guidance from experts 
who know how to prepare the kind of 
educational material women’s clubs 
will use. 

It is clear that industry can fill a 
definite need of the clubs. State and 
local leaders of women’s clubs never 
have had much trouble in stirring up 
interest and discussion at meetings on 
such subjects as politics, international 
relations, labor, and prospective legisla- 
tion. But the clubmembers are women, 
housewives, and mothers before they are 
anything else. Their basic interests are 
in the same highly practical things most 
manufacturers want to sell them. And 
it is about such things that manufactur- 


ers can supply them with the 
they need. 

e Popular Topics—This wa: 
year when the Service Burea 
its mailing list to determine t 
popular with women’s clubs. 


in this order, was: interior < 
plastics, good grooming, hom« 
insurance, budgeting, meat, 
air travel, electrical househo 
ment, home laundering, hom« 
accident prevention in the ho: 
ing the home, and dental hygie: 
‘Many discerning manufactu 
already made good use of these pr 
interests in homey subjects. Man 
will soon take up the job of reac] 
their best customers through their cl 


FORD TRACTOR CAMPAIG 


One of the largest advertising budg 
in the farm machinery industry 
back up the introduction of the F 
tractor (BW —Nov.23’46,p17) and D 
born farm equipment starting July 
About $2 million will be spent by Df 
born Motors Corp. in the following 
months on advertising, sales promoti 
merchandising, and sales training. 

Details of the promotion plans h 
been given to distributors and supp] 
of the Ford Motor Co. subsidiary 
Frank R. Pierce, Dearborn’s presid 
Complete programs will be announ 
at distributor-dealer meetings in 33 ci 
during the last two weeks of July. 





them a 








FROM A MOTORIST’S POINT OF VIEW 


Outdoor advertising men have long feit the need for a device to give 
a motorist’s speeded- up view of their highway projects. The copy 
research department of Batten, Barten, Durstine & Osborne, advertising 
agency, has come up with an answer. It’s an electrically operated viewe! 
regulated so that posters swing into view and disappear—just as they do 
when seen from a moving car. The agency, having pretested several out 
door campaigns in this manner, has discovered that differences not 
apparent in the poster sketches showed up readily in the testing. 
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Ver Other 
lo International Harvester 
do Products: 


ut FARMALL TRACTORS 
AND MACHINES 


MOTOR TRUCKS 
REFRIGERATION 


TERNATIONAL 


Looming larger every year—on the hori- 
zon of things to come—International 
Diesel sets the pace for progress in the 
industrial power field. 

Outstanding in performance and 
matchless for operating economy are the 
Diesel tractors and engines which bear 
the International name. For they were 
designed and built by forward looking 
men whose resources of spirit and sub- 
stance are nowhere else excelled. 

And every step they take is done to 
ease the heavy work of other men —to 





multiply their power ten thousand times 
—to lift their burden of toil and set 
them free. 

In this conception of service the men 
of International Harvester now bring 
forth the new and better Diesels of to- 
morrow; yet never rest on laurels won. 
They press ahead, forever striving to 
advance still further the effectiveness of 
human labor. 

Industrial Power Division 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 
180 North Michigan Avenue Chicago 1, Illinois 


Tune in James Melton on “Harvest of Stars’ Sunday! NBC Network. 


INTERNATIONAL industrial Power 








Visipiuity PLus/ 


The Pulpit Type Operator’s Cage is 
an important ‘plus’ value in the new 
‘Shaw-Box’ Type “SB” standardized 
Electric Traveling Crane. In it the 
crane operator has visibility plus — 
a degree of visibility never before 
available to a crane operator. He’s 
out where he can see up and down 
the crane-way. There are no obstruct- 
ing corner posts to interfere with a 


Pulpit Type Operator's Cage 


clear view of the space the crane 
serves. And, the controls are arranged 
for his convenience. 


Among the other plus values built 
into this new crane are: Anti-friction 
bearings throughout to reduce power 
consumption; higher than usual hook 
lifts to give greater utility; all 
mechanisms operating in oil to reduce 
wear and maintenance; and double 
braking system with large self- 
contained mechanical load brake to 
insure accurate load control and 
safety. Each of the ‘plus’ values con- 
tributes towards greater economies in 
operating and maintenance costs. 


In the new ‘Shaw-Box’ Type “SB” 
Crane you not only get all the ‘plus’ 
values contained in it but everything 
else that should be in a heavy duty 
electric traveling crane. The only 
thing you do not get is the oppor- 
tunity to change its design or specifi- 
cations. 


The first multi-motored Electric Traveling 
Crane was designed by A. J. Shaw. the 
founder of the Shaw-Electric Crane Company 
—the parent of the Shaw-Box Crane Division 
of Manning, Maxwell & Moore. Inc. “Shaw” 
Crane No. 3, fifty-seven years old, continues 
doing its daily work and we still supply re- 
placemen: parts. 


Tell us your requirements and we will gladly 
submit a proposal on this ‘plus value’ Crane! 


MANNING 


MANNING, MAXWELL & MOORE, INC. 


44 


* MUSKEGON, MICHIGAN 


Builders of ‘Shaw-Box' Cranes, "Budgit' and ‘Load Lifter’ Hoists and other lifting specialties. Makers of 
Ashcroft Gauges, Hancock Valves, Consolidated Safety and Relief Vaives and ‘American’ Industrial Instruments. 








Furniture Colors 


Home furnishings indy 
plugs program which sho 
buyers what colors go toget 
—even if they are colorblind. 


The home furnishings indust: 
ily reinforcing the foundation of \: 
house. Its tool: the Basic Hi 
nishings (B.H.F.) color prograi 
ated by the Home Furnishing, S{ 
Council in 1946. Its purpose: to m 
it possible for anyone, even tly 
blind, to decorate a room in ha 
ing colors. 

Last week the council began to p 
the program in earnest. It inai 
11,000 buyer’s color-guides to th« 
tion’s home furnishings retailers. }'r4 
a current membership of 100 retail 
the council expects to grow to 2, 
in two months. 

e Packaged Harmony—The program 
designed to coordinate manufacture 
and retailers’ efforts to sell more ho 
furnishings and make more money 
both. : 

The device for accomplishing this 
the B.H.F. color scheme. The cou 
will select 15 standard, or B.H.F., col 
The colors may be changed once 
year by a committee that is compos 
of manufacturers and retailers. But ¢ 
changes to be made in the colors us 
in any year must be announced at le 
three months before the opening of ea 
season. 

e Business Spur—Manufacturers fa 
the program because they feel that 
will spur retail sales, hence incred 
their sales to retailers. Nor are th 
blind to the fact that making goods 
the fewer standardized colors will d 
production costs. Those participati 
will devote a large part of their prod 
tion to items in these colors. And th 
will tag their products with the B.H. 
color-names before shipping them 
the retailers. 

The retailer will have a color ca 
explaining just which B.H.F. colors § 
well together. Thus a customer buyi 
a rug can select chairs, lamps, wallpap 
draperies, and paint in harmonizi 
colors, without any knowledge of cold 
whatsoever. 

To add novelty (and possibly co 

fusion) to the plan, the council h 
renamed its 15 standard colors. Blu 
for example, is being called Great Lake 
peach is Santa Fe; and grey is Gr 
Smoky. 
e Big Names—The council has 70 man 
facturer members, including many bi 
names. Thus it estimates that 60% 
all current rug production, 45% of a 
wallpaper, will carry the B.H.F. lab 
of the new color program. 
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you profit from clean air 
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LEAN air plays an unseen part in the 
C quality of many products and services 
that you enjoy daily. A striking example is 
the dial phone on your desk. 

The dial telephone system, called the “‘big- 
gest machine in the world”, is also one of the 
most intricate and sensitive ever developed. 
Housed in your local exchange are innumer- 
able small metal contacts which respond to 
the flick of your dial to select cne number 
from the thousands listed in the directory. 
The tiniest dust or soot particle on the con- 
tacts may result in a poor connection or a 
busy signal. In the interests of better service 
and reduced maintenance, modern dial ex- 
changes are equipped with AAF Electronic 





Filters to assure super-clean air for the pro- 
tection of this vital equipment. 


It will pay you to analyze how much dirt 


% and soot are costing you in soiled merchan- 

dise, building maintenance, defective prod- 

\s ucts or labor turnover. And the man with the 
ks answer to the problem is the American Air 
i Filter representative. He brings you a broad 


personal knowledge of this specialized field 
plus a complete line of product designed and 
built by the leading manufacturer of air filter 
equipment. If we are not lisced in your tele- 
phone directory, write us direct. 


AMERICAN AIR FILTER COMPANY, INC. 


387 Central Ave., Louisville 8, Ky. 
In Canada: Darling Bros., Ltd., Montreal, P. Q. 





AIR FILTERS 


AND DUST CONTROL EQUIPMENT 





Vibration Attacks Your Product 
From Alll Directions 


Isolate It Completely 
with NEW LOR 
MULTIPLANE MOUNTINGS 





a new standard of product performance... 


Vibration now can be isolated from your product, through a greater 
range of frequencies regardless of the direction of disturbing forces... with 
new MULTIPLANE MOUNTINGS pioneered by Lord. Here, then, is a 
brand new standard of vibration control...and a brand new opportunity 
to boost performance standards and product sales. 

Lord MULTIPLANE MOUNTINGS not only provide all-directional 
freedom—universal softness in all planes—but are simple, compact, 
One-piece mountings that give your design engineer the plus advantages 
of complete protection with less weight, easy installation, at very rea- 
sonable cost. 

Like all Lord Products, MULTIPLANE MOUNTINGS feature the 
same permanently-bonded-rubber-in-shear principle that has made Lord 
first in the field of Vibration Control and Bonded Rubber Products. 
Put this specialized experience, backed by Lord research and engineering, 
to work on your problems. We Il be only too glad to serve you. 


For more information write for Bulletin 106 


lord MULTIPLANE MOUNTINGS are ideal for instruments, electronic 
equipment, and other devices of high sensitivity, not to mention other 
applications including engine-generator sets, air-conditioning units, pumps, 
blowers, etc. Features like these insure vastly improved performance: 

®@ Simple, low-weight, one-piece construction. 

@ Easy, convenient, low-cost installation. 

@ Long life thru large bonding area—low bond stress. 

@ All-directional softness from multiple shear areas. 

@ Progressive cushioning of shockloads by snubbing shoulder. 


LORD MANUFACTURING COMPANY, ERIE, PA. 


ume orrices New York, N.Y. Providence, 8.1. Washington, 0. C. Detroit, Mich. Chicago, lll. Burbank, Col. 
Canadien Representetive: Rellway & Power Engineering Corp., itd., Toronto, Canede. 


























Getting in Step 

Like larger firms, Jamis 
Co. finds selective distributi 
national brands, multiple. 
selling, boost its sock sales. 


James Jamison Co., New York 
moderate-size hosiery firm, has ) 
some plain and fancy marketing tg 
niques from larger companies. ‘| |i 
step was to set up national brands, 
next, to adopt selective distributi 
then the company began to push mt 
ple-unit sales. 
e Method—The company is not 4 ; 
ducer itself. Instead, it coordinates | 
duction and marketing for four hos 
mills: Joseph Black & Sons Co., \ 
shall Field & Co. (Manufacturing 
vision), W. B. Davis & Son, Inc., 
Sulloway Hosiery Mills. 

Before the war these mills produf 
over 100 different brands of hosi 
which Jamison distributed — thro 
about 400 wholesalers, retailers, and j 
bers. Under the new plan the m 
turn out four brands which are marke 












HEARD BUT NOT SEEN 


Yes, the lady is charming, and 
Maico Co., hearing aid makers, 
intends her to stay that way. In 
the folds of her ear she wears a 
new hearing aid, one of flesh- 
tinted plastic, and almost impos- 
sible to spot. Sound waves are car- 
ried through a Lucite tube from 


a tiny receiver concealed in her #P | 
hair. Gentlemen, with or without HR 2 
aft 


hair, will probably bury the te- 
ceiver under their collars. Maico 
agencies retail the unit for $25. 
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ough fewer than 40 carefully selected 
ributors. Approximately 90% of the 
sibutors handle all four brands, sup- 
department and specialty stores in 
ir areas. 
klectivity in Outlets—National brand- 
is not the only idea that Jamison 
taken over from larger businesses. 
¢ Bigelow-Sanford Carpet Co. and 
iden Co. (BW—May3’47,p58), Jami- 
York now exercises considerable selectivity 
ama choice of outlets. 
tq@@™Under the old sell-to-anybody plan, 
| lie (or three distributors often covered 
nds, same market. Other markets were 
ributiff/® covered at all. ‘he company merely 
h muffdied the nation’s trading areas, di- 
ed all cities and towns into “key 
1 fess” (5,000 and over), “nonkey cities” 
(00 to 5,000), and “towns” (under 


0sifm00). Jamison discovered that its old 
»., Miribution method often bypassed key 
rig Mes and dotted nonkey cities with 


nc., lets. The sales approach was so hap- 
ard that in many cases the company 
1 no idea to whom wholesalers were 


Osimming.. 
throuliffhe subsequent changes Jamison 
ind )@@iide in distribution are illustrated by its 
© miMerience in marketing a men’s sock 


\arke@ied Bachelors’ Friend. ‘The sock was 
de in 28 styles by Joseph Black & 
ns Co. The first thing Jamison did 
sto cut the styles from 28 to eight. 
en the company divided the U.S. 
» 28 territories,. picked out one 
tegically located distributor in each 
a. To them the company gave exclu- 
¢ franchises; it also suggested methods 
selecting retail outlets and training 
bilers in its new sales techniques. 
stimating Woman's Power—Jami- 
's research has proved that more than 
ee-quarters of the nation’s men’s- 
k buyers are women. Therefore the 
west pitch should be made to the 
ale market. To attract women the 
mpany advises stores to plug the 
ks economy and length of wear 
out mending. 
0 boost sales further Jamison bor- 
ed another large-businesg trick: the 
iItiple-unit sale. Like Coca-Cola’s six- 
ttle carton and Sylvania Electric’s 
kage of five light bulbs, Bachelor’s 
nd came in a multiple package, six 
irs to a box. The company now pushes 
sas a sales unit, backs it up with a 
and @™rantee. If the six pairs wear out in 
ers, fa than six months, the manufacturer 
In MPlaces them free of charge with six 
‘s a IW pairs. Jamison’s research had shown 
esh- Ht the average sale consisted only of 
08- MBP pairs. 
car- gl he company urges retailers to stress 
‘om (tion in wearing the socks. Its tests 
her Mw that this increases the life of a 
out Rk by permitting more thorough dry- 
re- fe after washing; the fibers expand and 
ico Rin their resiliency. 

Results—To date Jamison is pleased 

th its results. In 1946, material short- 
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WOULD YOU PAY 3¢ A DAY 
FOR A QUIET PLACE TO TALK? 


You can’t expect visitors to be 
impressed with the way you do 
business if office noise drowns 
out everything they say. Yet it 
costs only 3¢ a day per person, 
figured over a few years, to end 
unwanted noise with a ceiling of 
Armstrong’s Cushiontone, 

You save many ways when 
you install Cushiontone. Freed 
from the constant irritation of 
noise from clattering machines, 
shrill bells, and loud voices, your 
workers will get more done, 
make fewer mistakes, stay fresh 
and alert much longer. 

Cushiontone assures perma- 
nent relief from noise. Cleaning 
and repainting don’t affect 
its efficiency. Each 12” 
square of Armstrong’s 


CUSHIONTONE IS A REG. TRADE-MARK, 


Cushiontone has 484 deep fi- 
brous holes which absorb up to 
75% of the sound that strikes 
the surface of the ceiling. 
Cushiontone is a good reflec- 
tor of light, too. Ask your local 
Armstrong contractor to show 
you how economically you can 
provide a quiet place to work 
with Cushiontone. 
WRITE FOR FREE BOOKLET, “How to 
Exterminate Office Noise Demons.” It 
gives complete facts. Armstrong Cork 


Co., Acoustical Department, 4706 
Walnut St., Lancaster, Pennsylvania. 











ARMSTRONG’ CUSHIONTONE 


Made by the Makers of Armstrong’s Linoleum and Asphalt Tile 
































Carpenters... Farmers... Hobbyists 
Builders... Repairmen...Contractors 
pn Yor 


MODEL 
60 
REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


Priced within reach of every budget, this 
handy, electric saw is tops for all-around 
use on your construction jobs, your farm, 
in your factory, and your home basement 
shop. It cross-cuts an@rips rough or 
dressed lumber up to 2 inches thick... can 
be equipped to cut light gauge metals... 
operates from any regular electrical out- 
let. Write for Complete Catalog. 



















is the word for 





x It adds, subtracts, multiplies 
It has fully automatic division . 
Its 10 KEYS allow fast touch system 
lt clears with touch of single key 


» |t shows all three problem 
factors at same time 


7 » It occupies less desk space 
than a letterhead 


” « It is small, versatile, 
dependable .. . 






. « The famous R. C. Allen 
10 KEY CALCULATOR 





Monufactaharns ~— ; : 
10-KEY Caleulators, Port R.C.Allen Business Machines, Inc. 


and Standard Adding Machines 
Bookkeeping Machines GRAND RAPIDS 4, MICHIGAN 


Cash Registers and Calculators 




























ages held its mills down : 
capacity and sales were no 
the company turned its — 
sharpening up its sales tech: 
year the mills are operating 
capacity, and the company’s 
ods are banishing its peo, 
about the soft-goods mark. 
softer. 














Jamison still considers | icat 
year, however. When all th: er 
in, the company will consi 999) 
sirability of adding distributor, Qed 
drawing boundary lines. Meanwtf{iiliiema 
will just go on selling all th the 
can make, este 


nacl 
enti 


Broadcasters Postpo 


fev 

Wn. ‘ get 1 

Survey of “Circulatiofitena 
ae critic 

How to measure the size of a Mi bus 


station’s audience has long been a iiider 
question. For a while the broadc 
thought that, maybe, they had § 
the answer. Now they're not so s1 
e “A.B.C.” for Radio—About 
years ago (BW —Oct.7'44,p94) th¢ 
tional Assn. of Broadcasters, the Mies 
of National Advertisers, and the Ages a 
can Assn. of Advertising Agencies girl: 
lished the Broadcast Measuremen{ in 
reau. It was supposed to do for 
what the Audit Bureau of Circul: 
was doing for newspapers—detet 
the exact “circulation” for the b 
of potential advertisers. 

B.M.B. worked hard to find 
proper method of performing its 
It thought it had it. It took its firs 
vey last year—supposedly the first i 
regular series. But last week B 
announced that the second survei 
been indefinitely postponed pc 
completion of a long-range stu 
methods of radio-audience me 
ment. 
e Standards Sought—This study \ 
tempt to evaluate all types of lis 
measurement. Not until an unim| 
able set of standards has been s 
does B.M.B. feel that another s 
should be conducted. 

Research will be undertaken it 
operation with some university, st 
be selected. For that purpose th¢ 
reau will establish a two-year u 
sity fellowship to examine such aud 
yardsticks as the program ratings 
piled by C. E. Hooper, Inc., 
B.M.B.’s own surveys. The tw 
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often confused, even by broadcagiharp 
Actually, B.M.B. measures the nuggof th 
of persons who listen regularly Sylvi 
particular station or network; Hagjing1 
measures individual program populg™pan) 
among those listeners. cine! 
e Rumor Squelched—Incidentally Se 

it fc 





scotch rumors that it would buy 
Hooper firm, B.M.B. made public 
ter it had sent to Hooper. The | 
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that since B.M.B. had decided not 
odertake immediate measurement of 
am audiences, it was not in a posi- 
:to consider Hooper’s proposal that 
gy his company. 


e Patent Office is now accepting 
ications for trademark registrations 
ea the Lanham Act (BW—May 17 
199). The office has also published 
ed rules and regulations governing 
mark registration and practices un- 
the act. 
estet-Phoenix, Inc., Cleveland plas- 
machinery manufacturer, will devote 
entire advertising budget for the 
tfew months to helping its custom- 
get more business. Drop in plastics 
pind (BW—May17'47,p16) has put 
erific crimp in the machinery mak- 
business. 
















iden’s, Inc., Chicago mail-order 
se, is introducing coordinated 
fd names (Aldenaire, Aldenctte, 


Summ) in its new fall-winter catalog. ‘The 


ik, largest in the firm’s 58-year his- 
“super 
es” and 29 “specialty shops.” It in- 
tes a true color chart to help women 
girls select ensembles that are agree- 


-menf™® in their color combinations. 
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lE-IN FOR BULBS 


The new bulb works fine; it 
furnishes indirect light upward, 
diffuses light downward. But it 
won’t fit inside conventional lamp- 
shade supports (sometimes called 
harps). So to make sure the sale 
of the new bulbs isn’t hampered, 
Sylvania Electric Products is offer- 
ing its own harp at 20¢. The com- 
pany believes the installation is a 
cinch for amateur electricians. For 
butterfingers, lamp dealers will do 
it for 50¢. The bulb and harp 
combination costs $1.45. 
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PLAYING JACKSTRAWS 
WITH STEEL 


This giant overhead crane makes child’s play of lifting a 5-ton handful 
of steel rods. With the adroitness of a jackstraws player, it picks them up 
carefully, easily from a pile and deposits them quickly, precisely on a flat 
car for shipment. It’s skillful, exacting work for the crane operator, with 
massive power reduced to finger and toe control. 


This crane is equipped with a Wagner Hydraulic Braking System, making 
quick, accurate stops as easy as stopping an automobile. Just a slight 
pressure on the foot pedal accurately spots the 
heaviest loads. Wagner industrial braking 
systems reflect the sound engineering and ex- 
cellence in manufacturing which has been 
characteristic of Wagner products for over 
55 years. 


Bring your industrial braking problems to the 
Wagner trained field engineers in the Wagner 
branch nearest you. There are 29 Wagner 
branch offices located in principal cities 
throughout the country. Wagner Electric 
Corporation, 6460 Plymouth Ave., St. Louis 
14, Mo., U.S. A. 
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QUALITY PRODUCTS SINCE 


ELECTRIC MOTORS + TRANSFORMERS + INDUSTRIAL BRAKES - AUTOMOTIVE PRODUCTS 


147-4 






Sales Help for 
Petroleum Marketers 


PREMIUM OIL 


tte 
Ste 
tts 


Are your lubricants 
for sale here? 


If you are interested in sales of 
“‘premium’’ quality lubricants, 
Monsanto can help you by 
recommending and supplying 
additives that will give you oxi- 
dation stability and protection 
against bearing corrosion; plus 
any range of detergency and dis- 
persancy your sales strategy re- 
quires. 

This ability to provide addi- 
tives that meet your predeter- 
mined specifications is backed by 
extensive engine-test laboratory 
facilities and wide experience in 
the formulation of improved oils 
to meet today’s more severe 
motor requirements... Contact 
Monsanto for recommendations 
and assistance that will increase 
the performance of your 
lubricants and your sales... 
MONSANTO CHEMICAL COMPANY, 
Petroleum Chemicals Depart- 
ment, 1700 South Second Street, 
St. Louis 4, Missouri. 


MONSANTO 


CHEMICALS ~ PLASTICS 


SERVING INDUSTRY... WHICH SERVES MANKIND 
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Better Stampings—Bigger Sak. 


Clearing Machine Corp. tools up for a broader market 
improving design of small and medium power presses. Ai 
more accurate pressed parts, longer life for expensive dies. 


Press-forming of metal “sgt assumed 
new importance during the war. This 
time-tried industrial technique—familiar 
in making such things as auto bodies 
and machine housings—was adapted to 
the production of parts carrying heavy 
stresses. In many cases, production men 
found that pressed metal, properly de- 
signed, could replace hard-to-get cast- 
ings and forgings. 

As experience in the technique fil- 

tered down through various industries, 
new applications for formed metal were 
developed. More companies, seeking 
speedier, lower-cost production, turned 
to the process. The result was that the 
market for metal-forming presses of all 
sizes broadened. 
e New Designs—Most big presses built 
in the five years through 1945 were spe- 
cial-purpose machines for specific jobs 
in war plants. Press builders accordingly 
have been less afflicted than other ma- 
chine-tool builders by competition from 
war-surplus tools. But, in common with 
the entire machine-tool industry, all are 
busy designing new and improved 
presses to make the older types obsolete 
(BW—Jun.14'47,p70). 

A typical, and recent, example is that 
of Clearing Machine Corp., Chicago. 
Up to now, Clearing has been a major 
maker of large hydraulic and mechanical 
power presses, either standard types or 
custom-built. Principal users were auto- 
mobile, refrigerator, railway, stove, fur- 
niture, and aviation industries. Now 
Clearing is getting set to pick up its 
share of the potential business in the 
small and medium press field. It has 
developed a 45-ton model, the first in a 
new medium-sized line. 

The new Clearing Machine is de- 
signed to produce more accurate stamp- 
ings by eliminating die deflection—a 
weakness inherent in the conventional 
C-frame mechanical power press. 

This deflection press results from 
pressure exerted on the overhanging up- 
per part of the frame. The load, as the 
metal is formed, causes the frame to 
spread, forcing the dies out of align- 
ment. The misalignment causes exces- 
sive wear on expensive dies and decreases 
the accuracy of stampings. 

e New Way-—To eliminate this deflec- 
tion, Clearing’s “Non-Flex” press is con- 
structed on a new principle. The point 











Designed on a new principle, Cl 
ing’s new press shifts the load pq 
to the reinforced lower frame. 


of loading is transferred from the 
of the press to a reinforced lower ] 
of the frame (picture, above); 
upper part serves only as a guide 
the slide. Clearing claims that its 
design turns out more accurate stall 
ings, lengthens die life two to five tin 
and also cuts down die regrinding t 
loss. 

The new press will be made at § 
in only the 45-ton capacity, but I. 
on in a full range from 25 tons 
100 tons. 

e How It Grew--These recent devel 
ments also climax 14 years of p 
nomenal growth for Clearing C 

Rudolph W. Glasner, its Austrian-b4 
president, founded the company at 

bottom of the depression in 1933, w 
total assets of $57,000, only 18 emp! 
ees, and a $50,000 order from Bui 
This called for what Glasner loves 
describe as “the biggest press ever b 
up to that time.” Glasner used 4 
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5 BW advertiser isa BW 
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The Guaranty Trust Company of New York began to advertise in 
Business Week 18 years ago... our oldest advertiser in the *Banks 
and Investments classification. Others in this classification who have 
been with Business Week for 10 years or more include Chrysler Corp., 
Atlas Corp., Bank of America, Bank of Manhattan, Bank of New York, 
Bankers Trust Co., Commercial Credit Co., Johns-Manville Corp. 


In 1946, Business Week carried more pages of *Banks and Invest- 
ments advertising than any national newsweekly or general business 
magazine...more than 80% of the combined total for the other three 


general business magazines. 


. 
id pd 


=) 


Per advertising dollar, Business Week reaches more Management-men 
than any other general business or general magazine...men who make 


H the buying decisions. 
1¢€ 


ver J 

€); 

ide 
es consistently use Business Week — 
Stal 
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Eleven words explain why advertisers who sell to business and industry 


at qj 


wt WHEREVER YOU FIND IT, YOU FIND A 
MANAGEMENT-MAN ... WELL INFORMED 


level 


*#Based on Publishers’ Information Bureau analysis of 1946 advertising, 




















HUSTLING SHOP HAND...the sort that never 







slides into “summer slow-down.” He’s hot on 
the job... cool under the collar. May be you 
keep his output up, his temperature down with 
those dog-day-destroyers—R & M Exhaust Fans. 
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sailin 


GO-GETTEM GIRL... the kind that keeps things 
when the mercu 
her billing instead of the beach. Perhaps because 
you smartl 
coolness of an R & M Air Circulator. 
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soars. Her mind’s on 


surround her with the comforting 
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the heat is no added burden. 






aaa on al i 
COMPETENT KEY MAN... the type that unties 


tough knots without getting frayed. To him, 
Not w 





ith that 


handsome heat-chaser around, that front-office 
favorite—the R & M De Luxe Fan. 





FREE! 


R & M Fan Folder No. 
1950 and the name of 
your nearest distribu- 
tor will be sent on re- 


nc., Fan Sales Division, 


Springfield, Obio; or 
yee Ontarso, 








order to win the backing of f 
cago businessmen; by booking . 
sion of ever-greater orders, he ¢ 
000 of their money into the 
during its first five years. 

This spring Clearing Corp 
the Jackson Hydraulic Machine 
Rockford, Ill. The purchase b: 
creased space, to be used for p: 
and as a laboratory for develo; 
products. Not the least of ( 
acquisitions in this deal was ¢! 
ford firm’s president, Paul Ja 
widely known designer of hydra 
chines. Jackson continues with (), 
at Rockford. 


e And Still Growing—Clearing C@ 


now has a net worth of $4,500,()(). 
ploys 1,000 people and occupies 3 | 
000-sq. ft. plant in southwest Chicd 

Sales last year exceeded the hig} 
previous peacetime year by more t 
75%. Earnings of $1,549,963, equa 
$3.66 a share, were double their prey 
high (1942). 

o rebuild its prewar foreign busin 
Clearing last year went 50-50 with V 
ers Armstrong Ltd. of London to {¢ 
the British Clearing Machine Corp., | 
This concern is now building Cleat 
presses in England for sale in Bri 
possessions and European coun 
where exchange controls and lack 
dollar exchange limit the market 
American products. 


Weapons Against Wox 
Cotton, Rayon Shrinkag 


Shrinkage has always been a No 
worry of the textile user. Plenty of 
search time and money have been s 
to defeat it (BW—Apr.20’46,p42). J 
new processes look promising. 

One, which controls wool shrink 
is called Pacifixed. The other, said 
work equally well on cotton, rayon, 
mixtures, is known as Definized-G. 
e Washing Wool—Wool fabrics can 
made as easy to wash as other fab 
That is the fat assertion of Pacific \ 
Worsted Division, Lawrence, Ma 
which developed the Pacifixed proc 

Wool fabrics treated by this met! 

showed less than 2% shrinkage un 
tests conducted by Pacific and by 
American Institute of Laundering. ‘I 
institute will henceforth maintain 
quality-control and labeling program 
all garments made by the Pacifx 
process. It fixes the size of the finis! 
garment by controlling shrinkage. 
e Cotton and Rayon—Shrinkage in b¢ 
rayon and cotton textiles can now 
controlled with a single chemical f 
mula, according to Alrose Chemical € 
Providence, R. I. 

The process is called “Definized-{ 
to distinguish it from a caustic Defini 


‘process which.controls tayon shrink 
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It is said to be effective regardless 
ye weight or the width of the 
jal that is treated. Residual shrink- 
s held within 1%, according to 
wmpany. Further, tensile strength 
ybrasion resistance are said to be 
ected. And the process works on 
e or dyed goods. 

fnized-G is made of glyoxal com- 
{ with catalysts. It is applied on 
ard rayon finishing equipment, re- 
«a three- to six-minute cure at 270 
30 F. What the method actually 
: the company says, is to modify the 
. Cleafmical structure of the fabric, thus 

’ fabric dimensions. 


ONG KIND OF LIMESTONE 


Chicqammnes & Laughlin Stcel Corp. thought 
> hjolifed a swell idea: buy a limestone 
ore ty tight on the Ohio River. ‘Then 
equa tone could be shipped to the com- 
preyiqags Pittsburgh steel mills by barge— 
considerable saving in cost. 
busing ]. & L. took some options on min- 
th Vj nights near Gallipolis, Ohio. ‘The 
to f@gmpstone is there all right: about 110 ft. 
rp., MM, underlying a 2,500-acre tract, 
Cleagmmut 815 ft. below the surface. And 
Bri good limestone—for making cement. 
oun ‘for steel-making, though; “the silica 
lack jent is too high. 
tket & L. has now put its options up 
sale. 
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GRINDING OUT PROFITS 


In a three-room shop outside 
un@@/ndianapolis, Harry E. O'’ = 
NV above) reportedly “has created < 
- ‘Tgnusical monopoly. ‘There are a 
aingggduced 5,000 crystal clarinet 
im (mouthpieces annually. The only 
sifig@gones of their kind in the world, 
ish O'Brien claims. A former movie- 

house clarinetist, O’Brien went 
bd into the business 12 years ago 
yw fg when talking movies cost him his 
| f@@iob. The glass, from a private 
| Cag ormula, is ground to 0.038 of an 

inch to insure tonal fidelity. His 
d-@@ output goes to France’s H. & A. 
nig Oclmer Co. 
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STOP-WATCH 
A PRODUCTION 
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Time the handling 
operations in your plant—then compare total handling time 
with total production time. If handling methods are obsolete, 
you'll find that handling is wasting much of the time saved by 
modern production machinery. 


Cut the corners on handling operations —Towmotor Fork 
Lift Trucks and Accessories will do it for you—and you'll 
increase productive output and come out far ahead in the pro- 
duction race. A Pocket Catalog lists the Towmotor Fork Lift 
Truck or Accessory that will modernize handling in your plant 
. . . send for your copy now. Towmotor Corporation, Di- 
vision 2, 1226 East 152nd Street, Cleveland 10, Ohio. 


SEND for Special Bulletins Describing the TOWMOTOR 

REVOLVING CARRIAGE © SIDE SHIFTER © UNLOADER © UPENDER * SCOOP 

CRANE ARM © RAM @ EXTENSION FORKS © EXTENSION BACKREST 
OVERHEAD GUARD 


ek 


and TRACTORS 





RECEIVING ° PROCESSING . STORAGE * DISTRIBUTION 
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The July issue of FACTORY MANAGEMENT AND MAINTENANCE 
is featured by a 24 page article of keenest interest to everyone 
concerned with labor-management relations: It is entitled 


HOW WORKERS LIVE 
AROUND THE WORLD 


FACTORY arranged for personal interviews with machine opera- 
tors in the U. S. and 13 foreign countries through the McGraw-Hill 
World News Service. In these interviews the workers tell graph- 
ically and candidly about their jobs and living conditions: 


WAGES...-TAXES..-FOOD..._HOME... 
FAMILY... RENT... RECREATION... FUTURE 


Gregorjo Landin, Mexico 


i> Dozens of pictures dramatize American workers’ advantages 


Here are useful economic facts which we believe managements 
of many companies will want to distribute to supervisory staffs 
or to all employees. FACTORY makes reprints available at low 
cost, while they last. 


Write on your business letterhead for free single copy 


FA CTO RY MANAGEMENT AND MAINTENANCE 


A McGraw-Hill Publication © 330 West 42nd Street, New York 18, N.Y. 








Oil by Solvent 


New method of proces 
cottonseed does away with 
crushing. Greater yield ciaj 
pigment glands recovered, 


A solvent extraction process, 
developed for getting oil o 
beans, promises to increase cott 
oil yield. 

The process extracts the oi 
petroleum solvent—hexane—inste: 
the conventional hydraulic pre: 

e Research—Prime movers in the 
of adapting the method to commd 
use were the Southern Regional 
search Laboratory of the U.S. Dey 
Agriculture; Delta Products Co., 
son, Ark.; and Allis-Chalmers Mfg. 

Convinced of its practicality, [ 
Products recently junked its cor 
tional hydraulic pressing equipn 
spent $500,000 converting to thie sol 
process. The equipment was devel 
and built by Allis-Chalmers. A 
plant was set up late in 1945. 

e How It’s Done—Cleaning and dq 
ing are the first steps in the pro 





LIGHT FOR HIGHWAYS 


One answer to the hazards of 
night driving is this new street 
lighting unit made by Westing 
house Electric Corp. Resemblins 
an oversized football, the “Lumi 
naire” is designed for use witl 
400-watt mercury lamps. Th 
unit’s shape is intended to pro 
duce a wide spread of light which 
merges with light from adjoining 
lamps to form a continuous path 
of brightness. A prismatic light 
for a similar purpose has been de- 
veloped jointly by General Elec- 
tric Co. and Holophane Co., Inc. 
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(oy “Ly Mike Jenkins Ligh might cut payroll! 
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National Payroll Machine at Jenkins Bros., Bridgeport, Conn. 


Or you might save even more! In any event, you 
will want to know about the experience of 
Jenkins Bros., makers of the famous Jenkins 
Valves and mechanical rubber goods, who 
recently wrote us: 

“Since the installation of a National Payroll 
Machine a year and a half ago, we have reduced 
our payroll department costs 30% with greatly 
increased efficiency. Prior to the installation, we 
had great difficulty in meeting the pay date; 
now we have one day and a half per week for 
payroll distribution purposes. 

“Figures accumulated each week in running 
the payroll are used to expedite the quarterly 
social security and withholding income tax 
reports. 

‘““We also use National machines for accounts 
payable, all distribution work, and stock record 
keeping. On these same machines, we post our 
general ledger and all subsidiary records.”’ 

These National Payroll Machines prepare a 
pay check, or pay envelope, showing in clear, 
printed figures the gross amount of pay, the 
specific amount of each deduction, and the net 
amount of pay. In the same operation, they 
simultaneously produce a complete payroll 
summary and detailed employees’ earning record. 
Labor cost analysis can also be carried out on 
these same National Payroll Machines. 

Let your National representative study your 
needs, and then make recommendations. 

The National Cash Register Company, 
Dayton 9, Ohio. Offices in principal cities. 














Problem: Design a reversible, 
power-driven hand tool that 
can drill, ream, tap, tighten up 
nuts. Make it light enough to 
hold in one. hand. Take out 
the twist. 


That’s a large order. Conven- 

tional hand tools are heavy, difficult 
to hold. And they are usually 
adaptable to only one operation. 
e Solved—But engineers at Ingersoll- 
Rand Co., 11 Broadway, New York, 
had an idea. Why not adapt the im- 
pact principle used on air tools to 
an electric tool? Beginning with this 
thought, they ended up with the 4U 
electric impact tool. 

The tool weighs only 64 Ib. but it 
can replace four conventional tools, 
at one-third the cost. It can be han- 
dled easily in any position (above, 
left), is reversible with a twist of the 
handle. The impact mechanism 
(which converts the electric-motor 
power into a series of hammer blows) 
eliminates torque reaction; this means 
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It handles easily in any position, because the impact mechanism “floats, 


Versatile Rotary-lmpact Tool—Without Twist 


that no matter how hard the tool is 
driving, the operator feels no twist 
or kick. 

e The Secret—Here’s how it works. 
Motor power is transmitted to the 
spindle through a compression 
spring. When the jaws of the ham- 
mer and anvil (above, right) are in 
contact, the entire assembly rotates 
as a unit and the tool runs just like 
any conventional electric drill. 

But suppose resistance to the cut- 
ting edge builds up (this happens as 
a nut tightens, or when the material 
being drilled or tapped is tough). 
The anvil (or spindle) stops momen- 
tarily. Through a cam arrangement, 
the spring is compressed, then sud- 
denly released. The power stored in 
the spring is then delivered as “rotary 
impact” on the jaws. In tough jobs, 
the tool can deliver 1,900 of these 
impact blows a minute. And no 
torque reaction is transmitted to the 
operator, because the whole mechan- 
ism “floats” in the tool’s outer hous- 


ing. 








As the seed passes through hulling and 
separating machinery, the kernels are 
separated from the hulls. These are then 
cooked and fed into the top of an ex- 
tractor, passing downward. A solvent, 
fed in at the bottom, travels upward. 
The solvent-oil mixture, called miscella, 
is clarified, then distilled. This distil- 
lation permits separation of the oil and 
reclamation of the solvent for further 
use, The process produces some unusual 
results, according to Southern Regional 
technicians: 

e Greater oil yield from each ton of 
seed (Delta estimates the increase to 
be more than 32 Ib. per ton). 

eA better residual meal, with an in- 
creased amount of protein, and minus 
pigment glands which discolor the meal 
and. lower its nutritional qualities. 


70 


© Recovery of whole pigment glands, 
never obtained by previous methods. 
(These are tiny egg-shaped bodies about 
the size of fine pepper.) These glands 
contain gossypol, a yellow pigment. 
Potential uses of the glands are de- 
pendent on the properties of this pig- 
ment. It has been suggested for the 
manufacture of dyes and plastics. (At a 
recent meeting of the American Chem- 
ical Society in Atlantic City, researchers 
from Columbia University reported on 
the possible use of gossypol as an appe- 
tite depressant for controlling obesity, 
when added to the diet.) 

e Recovery of lint as the seed is cleaned. 
The lint is used for felting and padding 
in automobiles, and in mattresses. 

e Process advantages: moderate heating; 
no harm to cottonseed proteins; supe- 


rior quality oil; saving in lab. ( 
four skilled workers are requir 
ate the plant, which has 240 + 
output.) 
Although Delta is pioneeri: 
field, other companies, like 
Cotton Oil and Swift, are exp. ‘cq F 
be in operation with the proc 


WILLOW RUN DIVORCE 


Plans for the divorce of far 
ment production of Graham-Pa 
tors Corp. from production of kaj 
and Frazer cars at Willow Run = \ 
Mar.1’47,p35) are being put int 
Separation of the production actiyi{ 
of the affiliated companies, 
under one roof, will be completed 
August. By then G-P will be conipict 
established in the York (Pa.) p! 
has leased for ten years from } 
dustries, Inc. 

Both companies expect to bend 
from the move. Kaiser-Frazer Corp 
had an eye on the space given ove: 
farm implement production. On 
part, Graham-Paige hopes to be a 
to increase its manufacturing yolu 
25% or so in a plant of its own. 

Orders for Graham’s major prod 
the Rototiller, stand today at about | 
000 units, contrasted with producti 
of 38,000 during the past year. In ad 
tion, the company will be manufact 
ing an enlarging line of attachments 
varied farm uses. 

The York location for the G.-P. op 
ations gives that company another 4 
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fact 
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stru 
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forv 


vantage not available in the area of (Def 
one-time bomber sale nearby ¢xpdill spac 
mental and development farm. : 
me ., eg buil 
From 450 to 500 employees will Wh 
on the payroll when full operations 
gin late this summer. One factor #0? | 
selection of the York plant was tind 
availability of machine shop time in tf roo! 


immediate area. It will be used as mull he 
as possible to provide equipment a 


‘ 4 spat 
components pe 
AIR-CONDITIONED HOSIER 

Air conditioning will make possil hes 
appreciable savings in nylon hosigi, 
manufacture, according to Roy E. Tillf ss 
president of Gotham Hosiery Co., lig PF° 











mat 
ares 


al 


The company has signed the “larg 
single contract for complete air con 
tioning in the history of the textile 
dustry.” Carrier Corp. will make inst 
lations in two of the Gotham’s mills 
Philadelphia, and one in Fort Way 
Ind. 

The savings are expected to be ma 
chiefly in fine-gage stocking manuf 
ture. Reason: Tolerances are so cl 
that abnormal temperatures and hum 
ity cause gumming and kinking of t 
yarn. Conditioned air will permit t 
use of the finer yarns on higher-sp< 
machines. 
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on many SMALL BUSINESS 














f This Superb Plant Offers Exceptionally Favorable 
H| conditions for Manufacturing Near 





ly Any Product 














ALL UTILITIES AND SERVICES ... ADAPTABLE SPACE 


MODERATE RENTALS ... PRIME LOCATION 


over Here is an outstanding opportunity for a broad 
On frange of manufacturing organizations to place 
be al their operations in a highly favorable industrial 
‘lM location and to participate in the profit poten- 
tialities of this modern industrial community. 
War Assets Administration now offers space 
for lease in the great government-owned manu- 
facturing plant at Kansas City—a plant generally 
macknowledged as one of the finest industrial 
structures ever built. The leases will be for periods 
up to 10 years, subject only to simple, straight- 
her @#@forward stipulations in the interest of National 
of ti Defense. Leases will be based on floor area and 
€XPG@ space requirements. The plant was originally 
will built and operated for the production of Pratt & 
ins Wag Whitney aircraft engines. It is offered for lease 
stor on a multiple tenancy basis, permitting smaller 
as t™industrial organizations to share a common 
In Hi roof and common utilities and services and, at 
’ NU the same time, have the advantages of adequate 
ia space, proportionately equitable rentals and 
selected location. 

ER The space to be leased aggregates nearly 
3,000,000 sq. ft. in six buildings, all modern, all 
designed for maximum efficiency and economical 
operation. The over-all layout and physical plan 
provides outstandingly practical opportunity for 
larc@m Many types of producers. The total productive 
con@@™ area originally allowed for employment of 20,000 
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people, many of whom want to go back to 
work in this plant for you. 


Building clearances and arrangements permit 
unusually broad ranges of machinery and equip- 
ment layouts and overhead work space. Personnel 
facilities, locker and washroom space, and other 
elements, are of superior design. 


This plant is situated at Troost Avenue and 
Bannister Road (95th Street) and has spur track 
and three sidings of the Missouri Pacific Rail- 
road. Paved roads lead to arterial highways. 
There is barge service at Kansas City to the 
Mississippi. Water is supplied by Kansas City; 
sewers are in and connect with the city system; 
power and light is furnished by Kansas City 
Power & Light Company and natural gas by 
Panhandle Eastern Pipe Line Company. 


The advantages of a Kansas City, Missouri, 
address are well known. Whether you have a 
small or large operation, you have the advantage 
here of an established, growing market, fine 
transportation and economical distribution. Kan- 
sas City has a top reputation as a good town to 
live in, to work in, to seil from. 


Already there are mounting bona fide inquiries 
for rental of space in this superb industrial com- 
munity. Business and labor of Kansas City are 
for it, and will be for every tenant. 


WAR ASSETS ADMINISTRATION | 


OFFICE OF REAL PROPERTY DISPOSAL 

































st Office Box 1037, Troost and Bannister Road (95th Street), Kansas City, Missouri, Telephone: Delmar 3500 
1038-T 











































Doe you use 


gor making prints of 


PEASE “88-R"’ Makes 
them Better, Faster 
and at Low Cost! 





BETTER PRINTS — unsurpassed for sharp, 
solid blue lines on brilliant white back- 
grounds. True to scale, without distor- 
tion, they lie flat. Moreover, you merely 
feed in tracing on whiteprint paper—the 
“88-R”’ does the rest. 


FASTER PRINTS—30 feet per minute of 
finished Whiteprints can be made on 
PEASE “88-R” using pencil tracings and 
fast paper (for example, PEASE “K”). 
LOW PRINT COST — minimum per square 
foot cost of finished Whiteprints is 
assured when PEASE ‘'88-R” Complete 
Continuous Whiteprinting and Devel- 
oping Equipment is used for making 
prints of tracings. 

If your printmaking requirements call 
for Blueprints in addition to White- 
prints, investigate PEASE “22-W.” It pro- 
duces highest quality Blueprints at low 
per square foot cost, one cent and even 
less, at speeds up to 20 feet per minute. 


Snecl 

Pree: 

Attach coupon to your 
letterhead for a 238- 
page book of valuable 
information on the 
complete PEASE line. 





THE C. F. PEASE COMPANY 

2608 West Irving Park Road 
Chicago 18, Illinois 

I am interested in receiving more information 
and prices on 

] PEASE ‘'88-R"’ PEASE ‘'22-W 
} 1 shall be glad to receive a free book 

describing PEASE equipment. 


Name Position 
Company 

Addre ss 

City Zone State 














NEW PRODUCTS 





Portable Air Conditioner 


Low cost and portability are features 
of Airette, a new air conditioner that is 

















being produced by Airette Manufac- 
turing, Inc., 1041 N. Sycamore Ave., 
Los Angeles 38. 

The unit is self-contained and has 
over-all dimensions of 26x13x12 in. It 
weighs less than 22 Ib., plugs into a 
standard electrical socket. 

The unit is adjustable for heating or 
cooling by a single control. Cooling 
is obtained through forced evaporation 
of water passing through a filter. The 
makers say this removes dust, pollen, 
and other foreign particles from the 
air. 

The water reservoir in the unit holds 
approximately 3 gal. Through valve- 
regulation of water flow, it is possible 
to control humidity conditions. 

Availability: immediate delivery. 


Aluminum Wire Connectors 


The O. Z. solderless connectors are 
now available with a special plating de- 
signed to make the connectors suitable 
for aluminum building-wire connections 
(BW—Nov.9’46,p66). 

The plating, called Cadux, is a modi- 
fied cadmium treatment. Its job is to 
eliminate the electrolytic action which 
can occur between copper and alu- 
minum. It has been used to protect 
nonferrous metals from surface tarnish 
and corrosion. 

The connectors, made by O. Z. Elec- 
trical Mfg. Co., 262 Bond St., Brooklyn 
2, N. Y., are available in sizes ranging 
from No. 12 to 2,000,000 cm. 

Availability: immediate delivery. 


Handles High and Low Skids 


By using a hinged racking device, Au- 
tomatic ‘Transportation Co., 149 West 
87 St., Chicago, makes one piece of 
material-handling equipment perform 
a dual job. 

Both high and low skid platforms 


loaded with materials, with a 
as much as 5 in., can now 
with this machine. The | 
hinged rack which stands wy 
low skids are handled. For 
the rack is lowered to lie { 
platform to provide the ack 
needed for lifting. 

The manufacturer report 
truck platform and rack heicht 
be designed to fit the skid platfo: 
quirements of any particular 

Availability: deliveries in 
three months. 


Sealing Compound P 
f 


ise 


National Engineering Products, 
Commerce & Savings Bldg., \\ag 
ton 4, D. C., has produced a new 
ing compound. Called Tempseal, 
said to be “of particular interest t4 
power and marine industries, an 
companies manufacturing refriger: 
air-conditioning, and ventilation e 
ment.” The gray compound repo 
is fireproof, waterproof, oilproof, 
ant to heat, and good in electrical 
ities. It is applied by knife or sp: 
Recommended uses: sealing | 
joints, air ducts, cable ends and 
nections, and terminal boxes. It is 
toxic, according to the manufa 
and has no tendency to harden, ¢ 
Or craze. 

Availability: immediate deliver 


Console With Lift-Out Radio 


Westinghouse Electric Corp., 
bury, Pa., is producing a small cor 
radio-phonograph combination tha 
cludes a lift-out radio. 

Called the Duo-Consolette, the ¢ 
plete unit is 25 in. high, 15 in. 
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Saves Time, Labor... Eliminates 


ea Fasteners, Clips, Screws 
Trgerg 
tion e Cement 
report = It to This new adhesive, developed in the laboratories of 
tcl ng Metal “Sealing Headquarters” and now in use by industry, 
a Meta fa firmly bonds practically any clean, dry surfaces. It saves 
and a. - : : ie . ie 
It i Rubber to Metal a sn and labor in assembly and production, often elim 
nufar © \ inates fasteners, clips, screws and bolts in many an 
len, ¢ ° eta = . 
: Fabric - M sf assembly operation. 
"LIVETY rr y 
adio Wood ” Wood zs Presstite #243 Adhesive incorporates a thermo-plastic 
Wood resin for greater strength. It is quickly and easily applied 
p., ic to , 
fi COI Fabric ™ with a flow-gun or brush, sets fast and gives a perma- 
me Iso for Glass-+--°* { — nently elastic bond. It is unaffected by extremes of heat 
the ¢ - Plastics and cold and resistant to water and salt spra 
in, Papere-:°* ‘ : an : = Sait Spray. 


/ Outstanding uses by well known manufacturers are the 


bonding of stainless steel tops of refrigerator cabinets to 


the sub-top and extensive use in railroad car construction. 


With its wide range of uses in bonding practically any 
type of materials, Presstite #243 Adhesive may well save 
you time and money, produce a better, longer lasting 


job. If you’ll send us your requirements, we’ll gladly 








send samples and work with your engineers in develop- 


ing the best and most economical production procedures, 


PRESSTITE 


PRESSTITE ENGINEERING COMPANY 


3936 CHOUTEAU AVENUE e« ST. LOUIS 10, MISSOURI 
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How fo Cut THE COST OF 


CLEANING OILY WOOD FLOORS 
ud seid Production! 


In seeking ways and means of aiding cost-reduction, management 
will look to improved methods and equipment for the mainte- 
nance of floors. 


Important savings are possible in cleaning large-area floors by 
using high-speed mechanical equipment that both scrubs and picks 
up in a single operation ... and by using in such a machine a 
cleanser designed for the greater speed of mechanical scrubbing. 


The Finnell Scrubber-Vacuum illustrated, and Setol, the mineral oil solvent 
specially compounded for machine-scrubbing, are an unbeatable team for fast, 
low-cost cleaning of-eily wood floors. This Self-Propelled Finnell is a complete 
cleaning unit allin one. It applies the cleaning solution, 
scrubs, rinses if required, and picks up. Has a cleaning 
capacity of approximately 8,750 sq. ft. per hour!—a speed 
that Setol matches in cleaning action. Setol emulsifies 
grimy oil and grease instantaneously. This cuts operat- 
ing time of the machine, which in turn reduces labor 
costs and saves on brushes. Clean floors are safer floors 
. .. bolster worker morale and thereby aid production! Ginnell 















For free floor survey, consultation, or literature, phone | SETOL 
or write nearest Finnell branch or Finnell System, Inc., im |_ MINERAL O1t SOLVENT 


3806 East Street, Elkhart, Indiana. Canadian Office: ee Panga ae" ‘ 


Ottawa, Ontario. Na 
yeah 


mn ae 


FINMELL SYSTEM, INC. \ x 





Pioneers and Specialists ia PRINCIPAL 


FLOOR-MAINTENANCE EQUIPMENT AND SUPPLIES CITIES 





and 18 in. deep. It inclu: 
matic record-changer. 

The lift-out radio, previou 
in a table model, is so ck 
the radio part of the set ca 
out and used elsewhere in 
It is housed in a plastic cal 
ates on five tubes and a rectifi 
storage space will handle | 

Availability: deliveries th 
tributors beginning in July. 


Weighing on the Move 


A new weighing device, 
Builders-Providence, Inc., P; 
R. [., simplifies the weighing of 
veyor-carried loose materials. ‘[h 
vice, called Conveyoflo, uses diaphy 
instead of the usual knife-edge priy 
for metering flow of dry materia 
weight. 

The weighing section of the me 
supported at one end on self-alig 
ball-bearing pillow blocks. ‘The 
end “‘floats’” on a diaphragm. As 
changes, the diaphragm transmi 
indication hydraulically to the weig 
mechanism. <A totalizer reads dif 
in any desired unit. Variations c 
by belt weight and adherence of 1 
rial to the belt are compensate¢ 
through a system of return belt \ 
ing. 

According to the manufacturer 
device can be used to proportion 
control, as well as weigh. It can 
control the flow of liquids in pr 
tion to the flow of dry materials. 

Availability: deliveries in thre 
four months. 


























Aircooled Motor 


A small, aircooled motor suitab! 
use in general utility equipment, p 
lawnmowers, pumps, and compre 
has been developed by Contin 
Motors Corp., Muskegon, Mich 

The motor develops 14 hp. It 


ta 








= 















four-cycle, L-head design, cooled 
blower-type flywheel. The flywhe« 
shrouded so that cooling air is [04 
over large fins on the cylinder and 
Bore is 24 in., stroke 2 in., pisto 
placement 715 cu. in. 

Availability: delivery in four ‘ 





weeks. 
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aa IME of these check book errors are in 
‘nt, pall. : : : : 

* ! Bimple arithmetic. Many are in copying 
MN pTC - P, z 
on tings: 

‘h it’s easy to make errors on such relatively 
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le work, it’s understandable why errors 
so often in business where complex in- 
ation is copied and worked out by hand 
on the typewriter. 

ances are that in your business you have 
le writing the same figures, part numbers, 
iptions, names, etc., over and over. When 
by hand or typewriter it’s frequently 
urate. It’s always a slow, costly process. 
e Addressograph method is the fastest, 
accurate method of putting figures and 


ol 
wh 
iS 


nd 


er have trouble balancing your check book? 


words on business forms. Once information is 
put on an Addressograph plate and checked 
it’s impossible to make an error. You ean write 
at high speeds—up to 5,000 words or 30,000 
figures a minute with complete accuracy. 

Addressograph simplified business methods 
can be used in every department of your 
business —with existing systems and routines 
—alone or in conjunction with other office 
machines. 

Call the Addressograph representative in 
your city for information on how others in 
your same type of business are saving time 
and money. Addressograph-Multigraph Cor- 


poration, Cleveland 17, Ohio. 


| Addressagraph 


TAAOE- Mane ALE US Pal OFF 


SIMPLIFIED BUSINESS METHODS 


Addressograph and Multigraph are Registered Trade Marks of Addressograph-Multigraph Corporation 
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One of many Addressograph 
business machines designed 
Jor all sizes and types of 


businesses. 
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COMMUNICATION SYST 


A Catering Service is One 
of Many Places Where 
Graybar Can Show You 
How to Save Time with 


Teletalk 


@ It was a “Teletalk” Specialist 
that first introduced the Kartsen 
Catering Company of Detroit to 
the many time-saving advantages 
of “Teletalk” as a business aid. 


The Graybar organization has a 
*Teletalk”’ Specialist located in each 
branch whose wide experience is a 
definite aid in recommending the 
“Teletalk” installation best suited 
to your needs from the standpoints 
of efficiency and economy. 


*Teletalk” is available in 


range of models to meet the require- 
ments of businesses, large or small. 


a wide 


Therefore, suggestions on the cor- 
rect model to use and the number 
of stations to secure maximum re- 
sults are important—Graybar will 
gladly give them to you. 


*Teletalk”” Intereommunication is 
a quality product, designed to blend 
with surrounding furnishings. ‘The 
tone is natural and is free of hum 
or buzz. It is easy to operate by 
just flipping a key. It operates on 
regular lighting current; its upkeep 
is negligible. 


To get the complete story, call the 
nearest Graybar house listed in your 
classified phone book, or write us. 
GRAYBAR ELECTRIC COMPANY, INC, 


Graybar Building, New York 17, N.Y. 


F i N A N Cc E (THE MARKETS—PAGE 94) 





Shiplines Face Stormy Seas 


Coastal and intercoastal operators fear heavy losses ¢ 
higher costs. Coming rate increases may not be enough. Ma 
Commission ran ships during war, is now returning them too 


Take a look at the earnings of steam- 
ship lines listed on the Big “Board, and 
you would think the shipping trade has 
nothing but fair weather, fine tide, and 
favorable seas ahead. 

e Profits of American Export Lines 
(BW—May25’46,p31) topped $4,400,- 
000 in 1946. In 1945 they were only 
$1,220,000. First-quarter earnings this 
year were $1,271,000 vs. $687,000 in 
January-March, 1946. 

e Ditto United States Lines (successor 
to International Mercantile Marine, the 


March, 1947, vs. less than $9 
the year before. 

These companies, howey« 
foreign services, and are thu 
tative of only one segment of 
chant marine. 

e Domestic Gloom—For 

coastal and intercoastal shippe 
postwar outlook is rough, gloomy 
ernment operation has been ne 
since V-J Day to insure existeq 
important trade routes. Federal 
coastal operations involve an ou 





$500,000 monthly. 

Prewar, the combined coast: 
intercoastal fleets had some 70% 
active merchant fleet tonnage (i 


elder J. P. Morgan’s ill-fated maritime 
venture), Earnings sailed from $2,079,- 
000 in 1945 to $6,640,000 in 1946. 
They trimmed $2,010,000 in January- 





MONETARY FEAST: WE BROUGHT THE PLATES 


One reason for the economic muddle in Germany is the flood of occu; 


tion currency that the allied governments have turned loose. U. 
authorities blame the Russians. In April, 1944, the Russians demand 

and got the same engraver’s plates that the U.S. and Britain used f 
occupation marks, Nobody knows how much they have printed. Thr 
Senate committees, led by Styles Bridges (right), chairman of the App! 
priations Committee, have been poking into the problem. Last we: 
Assistant Secretary of War Howard C. Petersen (left) told them Russ 
is still printing from the plates, blocks all efforts at currency refor 
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iss Cowling, cashier at the Kartsen Cater- 
j Company, is shown using her “Teletalk” 
sallation in Cascade Dining Room. 















iss Montiy is shown enjoying the use of 
: Teletalk” on the sales counter—in the 
U ofeteria. 
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TGlétalk 


REG US PAT OFFICE 


INTERCOMMUNICATION SYSTEMS 
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A Detroit Food Service Saves Time 


Increases Efficiency by Use of Teletalk 


@ Here’s real convenience—and 
a time saver as ‘“Teletalk”’ inter- 
communication is installed on all 
four floors of the Kartsen Cater- 
ing Company, Detroit. It also 
reaches all three kitchens. Any- 
one in the organization can be 
spoken to quickly—by just flip- 
ping a key. There is no longer a 
need to go from floor to floor for 
information. Those on the sales 
counter can check orders in the 
kitchen. The result is an improve- 
ment in customer service and a 
decided saving in time. 


**Teletalk” is available in a wide 
range of models to meet the needs 
of businesses, large or small— 
garages, small stores, catering 
companies, small offices, or large 
offices and plants find them a 


real time saver and helpful in 
getting more done each day. 
*Teletalk”? has a natural tone 
that is free of buzz or hum and 
you can recognize the voice of 
the individual calling. 


For full details, contact the near- 
est “Teletalk” distributor listed 
in the intercommunication sec- 
tion of your classified phone book 
or write direct to Webster Electric 
Company, Racine, Wisconsin. 


Check 
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Licensed under U. S. Patents of Western Electric Company, Incorporated, 





here Quality 


: WEBSTER 


RACINE 


Export Dept. 13 E. 40th Street, New York (16), N. Y. 


and American Telephone and Telegraph Company. 
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A Catering Service is One 
of Many Places Where 
Graybar Can Show You 
How to Save Time with 
Teletalk 


@ It was a “Teletalk” Specialist 
that first introduced the Kartsen 
Catering Company of Detroit to 
the many time-saving advantages 
of “Teletalk” as a business aid. 


The Graybar organization has a 
*“Teletalk” Specialist located in each 
branch whose wide experience is a 
definite aid in recommending the 
*Teletalk”’ installation best suited 
to your needs from the standpoints 
of efficiency and economy. 


*“Teletalk” is available in a wide 
range of models to meet the require- 
ments of businesses, large or small. 
Therefore, suggestions on the cor- 
rect model to use and the number? 
of stations to secure maximum re- 
sults are important—Graybar will 
gladly give them to you. 


*Teletalk”” Intercommunication is 
a quality product, designed to blend 
with surrounding furnishings. ‘The 
tone is natural and is free of hum 
or buzz. It is easy to operate by 
just flipping a key. It operates on 
regular lighting current; its upkeep 
is negligible. 

To get the complete story, call the 
nearest Graybar house listed in your 
classified phone book, or write us. 


GRAYBAR ELECTRIC COMPANY, ING, 
Graybar Building, New York 17, N.Y. 
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Shiplines Face Stormy Seas 


Coastal and intercoastal operators fear heavy losses ¢ 
higher costs. Coming rate increases may not be enough. Mz 
Commission ran ships during war, is now returning them to o 


Take a look at the earnings of steam- 
ship lines listed on the Big Board, and 
you would think the shipping trade has 
nothing but fair weather, fine tide, and 
favorable seas ahead. 

e Profits of American Export Lines 
(BW—May25’46,p31) topped $4,400,- 
000 in 1946. In 1945 they were only 
$1,220,000. First-quarter earnings this 
year were $1,271,000 vs. $687,000 in 
January-March, 1946, 

e Ditto United States Lines (successor 
to International Mercantile Marine, the 
elder J. P. Morgan’s ill-fated maritime 
venture). Earnings sailed from $2,079,- 
000 in 1945 to $6,640,000 in 1946. 
They trimmed $2,010,000 in January- 






















March, 1947, vs. less than $9 
the year before. 

These companies, however, 4 
foreign services, and are thus te 
tative of only one segment of tl 
chant marine. 
e Domestic Gloom—For « 
coastal and _ intercoastal shippe 
postwar outlook is rough, gloomy 
ernment operation has been ne 
since V-J Day to insure existeq 
important trade routes. Federal 
coastal operations involve an ou 
$500,000 monthly. 

Prewar, the combined coast: 
intercoastal fleets had some 7()% 
active merchant fleet tonnage (inc 
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A Detroit Food Service Saves Time 
Increases Efficiency by Use of Teletalk 






@. Here's ree) comvenience—and real time saver and helpful in 
sort 9 getting more done each day. 


*Teletalk” has a natural tone 
that is free of buzz or hum and 
you can recognize the voice of 
the individual calling. 


For full details, contact the near- 
est “Teletalk” distributor listed 
in the intercommunication sec- 
tion of your classified phone book 
or write direct to Webster Electric 
Company, Racine, Wisconsin. 
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This announcement is neither an offer to sell nor a solicitation of any offer to 
buy securities. The offering is made only by the Prospectus. 


NEW ISSUE 


$15,000,000 


The National Supply Company 
234% Debentures due June 1, 1967 


Price 100°4% and accrued interest 


A copy of the Prospectus may be obtained within any State from such of the 
Underwriters as may regularly distribute the Prospectus within such State. 


Goldman, Sachs & Co. Lehman Brothers 
The First Boston Corporation Blyth & Co., Inc. 
Harriman Ripley & Co. Kidder, Peabody & Co. 
ncorporated 


Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane Smith, Barney & Co. 


June 24, 1947. 























6 FACTS asout THE SWBITSam AUDIENCE 


WEEK 
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4 54% 


\ of the subscribers to this magazine are owners, presi- 
\ dents or vice presidents of companies with which they are 
\ affiliated. (Another 30% are major department heads) 


1 OF EVERY 3 
is an officer in one or more other businesses, 
80°% OWN HOMES 
\ —76% of which are valued at over $10,000, 
\ 1 OF EVERY 2 
\ owns income-producing property other than his own home, 
4 62% 
\ have an estimated gross worth of over $25,000 
(42% are worth over $50,000) 
\, 38.9% 
\ carry over $25,000 worth of life insurance. 
A 


\ (FROM ‘‘ANONYMOUS PLEASE’’—A BUSINESS WEEK MARKET STUDY—1946) 















OVERSEES MUNITION 


The Army & Navy Muni 
Board had a new chairman 
week. He is Thomas J. Har; 
56, president of Eastman 
Co. Hargrave, who rose to th 
Eastman position from a $ 
month law office job (B\\ - 
23’46,p8), will share his dutig 
the board with those of his 
lar post. 

The three-man board de\ 
industrial mobilization plans, 
sees stockpiling of critical 1 
rials, and coordinates Arm 
Navy procurement. iraw 

Hargrave succeeds Richardiipe « 
































Deupree, president of Proct@iiat 
Gamble Co. : pe 

N 

iffec 

29 passenger ships). ‘The intcgiill a 
fleet alone boasted around | ¥Mstea 
cargo vessels. It was a constant ti diff 


the side of the railroads becausciiiMere 
low water rates on steel, flour, less 
sugar, hides, paper, canned andiMran: 


fruits, machinery. Meantime t@iablh 
lantic, Pacific, and Gulf coastwigfn t 
ices vied with truck and rail opfition 
for an even more diversified Hihter 
products. fo 


nan 
01 
acif 
ali 


udi 


e Headaches—Despite rate adva 
however, domestic shipping hit 
reef. For instance: 

e Traffic always fluctuated widel; 
largely dependent on industrial a 
e Low rates—to lure business Hi. 
trucks and railroads—often resul (Paci 
drastic price-cutting. Not until i 
(when truck and domestic shi. 
rates came under Interstate Com@jit 
Commission jurisdiction) was thefif’t 
real order. 

e American-flag ships operating bai : 
domestic points got no subsidicsfieqt 
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they were protected against foreigiqif p 
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m. Thus sharply rising costs had 
paid out of the operators’ own 


LD. 

Casualties—Vessels in domestic 
were among the first to be taken 
y the government for war duty. 
w} service on domestic routes 
just when business got good. 
the Maritime Commission never 
nt of federal operation as a perma- 
measure. When the war drew to 
j, Maritime was quick to ease the 
shipping lines back into the 
. And as far back as March, 
Maritime asked ICC to provide 
ief when the routes were handed 

















operators, however, were in no 
to get into the swim. The cargo 
fon was uncertain. Old prewar 
still prevailed while increased 
(particularly wages) threw a fog 
profits. 

pedient—So Maritime filled the 
by setting up a temporary service. 
i this by providing a small number 
ssels to be operated by the private 
on an agency basis. 

hen rail freight rates were increased 
of this year, Maritime began cut- 


to th@™down these stop-gap operations. In 
| lary it canceled all its Atlantic and 
IM Coast services, forcing the owners 


cuti@iie over. First of next month it will 
‘his @isupporting intercoastal lines oper- 
- between Atlantic and Pacific ports 
dcv@@ie Panama Canal, and those serv- 
lans, @@he Pacific coastwise trade. 
cal 1 Relief—Meantime ICC is sup- 
\rmy MM sto - counterbalance Maritime’s 
: irawal by giving rate relief. A ruling 
charqiibe only < matter of days. Tempo- 
at first, the rate boosts are to be- 
¢ permanent after further investiga- 

Moreover, the rate adjustments 
iffect not only the steamship lines— 
integ@ll apply to the rails, too. Reason: 
1 13 steamship people must have a favor- 
int ti differential. 

‘auseiiere is what Washington expected 
ur, ess time: 

an@@@ranscontinental railroads: A boost, 
1¢ tiably 124%, on all-rail traffic be- 
stwigin transcontinental origins and des- 
il opfitions. 
cd GiBtercoastal steamship lines: Interim 

f of 6% or 7%, but an eventual 
advali™manent boost of perhaps as much as 
hit 1M on the average. 

_ Gacific Coast railroads: Higher rates 
dely@Palifornia, Oregon, and Washington, 
al a@@fuding terminal and _ intermediate 
1¢ss is, This boost may be 25% or more. 
esulf@acific coastwise steamship _ lines: 
intiife increases ranging from 5% to 


Som@&At that, the steamship operators 
thefih’t throwing their hats in the air. 

rcoastal interests, for example, claim 
g og a permanent 25% to 30% hike 
dicsfiequired to put them in a break- 
cigi@™ position. Otherwise, they say, losses 
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7 ws CrLeagucd on ities Aina. 


It is amazing how often trouble turns 
out to be the best of introductions, re- 
sulting in firm friendships and new 
customers. That has been Revere’s 
experience throughout its long history. 

Take the case of an important new 
invention, originally developed for 
war purposes but now being increas- 
ingly employed in valuable peace-time 
applications. At first, rejections were 
impossibly high, over 40%, costs were 
exorbitant, and produetion was so 
low that the great hopes held out for 
the device seemed almost impossible 
of realization, due to the limited num- 
bers made. 

At this point Revere, though it had 
not been supplying 


This work was a mutual endeavor. 
No one person or organization can 
take the credit for it, which is typical 
of modern industry. A great many of 
today’s products are so complex in 
conception, design, and manufacture 
that it is probably safe to say that no 
man or company can possibly have all 
the knowledge required to cure the 
various troubles that so often beset a 
business. It becomes necessary to 
call in outsiders having specialized 
experience, and for a time to make 
them insiders. 

Suppliers to every industry have 
an enormous fund of information 
about their materials, whether they be 

metals or plastics, 





metal for the prod- 
uct, was asked if it 
would care to in- 
vestigate the possi- 
bilities of breaking 
the bottleneck. 
Meeting with engi- 
neers under condi- 
tions of complete 
secrecy (which is 
not unusual for 
Revere during de- 








glass or chemicals. 
They know how 
they act under vari- 
ous conditions, 
which one is_ pre- 
ferable under given 
circumstances and 
what improvements 
may be achieved by 
making changes. 
They cannot of 
course reveal con- 








velopment work) 

the trouble was studied thoroughly. 
Conferences were long, and many pos- 
sibilities were cooperatively explored. 
Eventually it was decided that a 
change should be made in fabrication 
methods, and also in the properties of 
the metal used. 

These conclusions seemed so prom- 
ising that a test run was made. It 
was completely successful. Subsequent 
production experience was most grati- 
fying. Rejections were cut to less than 
1%, production was stepped up to 
such a degree that the bottleneck 
simply ceased to exist, and costs were 
reduced to commercial levels, where 
they remain to this day. 


fidential data ac- 

quired while working with customers, 
but their general fund of knowledge 
and experience is invaluable, and usu- 
ally heightened by a fresh viewpoint. 
Revere is not the only one to wel- 
come trouble as an introduction and a 
challenge, not the enly one with an 
open mind as well as an informed one, 
not the only one ready to question the 
customary and find new answers to 
new problems. So if you are a manu- 


-facturer seeking answers to difficult 


questions, searching for ways to make 
better products, more quickly and 
economically, I suggest you introduce 
your industry's suppliers to your diffi- 
culties, and ask their cooperation. 


at: ennitia am abla 
aa 


Chairman of the Board 

REVERE COPPER AND BRASS INCORPORATED 
Founded by Paul Revere in 1801 

Executive Offices: 

230 Park Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 

















Cool, fresh air is constantly drawn in, 





and hot, stale air forced out 
attic openings in this typical BREEZ-AIR 


installation. 


the economical result! 
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Thousands of Homes 
ARE COOLED with BREEZ-AIR 


In the “hot” parts of America, where 
daily summer temperatures rise to be- 
tween 90° and 100°F., there's no sleep- 
“he comfort without an ATTIC Cooling 
an! 


With a fan installed in the attic, win- 
dows are opened in living and sleeping 
rooms at sundown and the super-heated 
indoor air is expelled, replaced by the 
through cooler night air. 


Amazingly cool comfort is Literally, every home owner south of 


Pittsburgh is a prospective buyer of the 
Breez-Air Cooling Fan. Users 
are so well satisfied with the 
results obtained that they are 
our best salesmen. 

If you live in the South, or 
visit there, you probably know 
someone who is using a 
BREEZ-AIR to keep comfort- 
able at home. Six sizes from 
24" to 54". Ask your house- 
hold appliance dealer for full 
information, 


BUFFALO 
FORGE COMPANY 


458 Broadway 


Quiet, Efficient, Sturdy! Breeze-Air Fans have all Buffalo, N. Y. 


certified ratings. Blades are 
peak air delivery. Shafts, be 


proportioned for 
arings and mount- 


ings are heavy-duty, for attention-free service. Canadian Blower & Forge Co. Ltd. 


Motors are all standard-make. 
extremely low. 


Noise levels are 


Kitchener, Ont. 


BREEZ-AIR 


ATTIC COOLING FANS 































per voyage may go as high 
eA Continuous Service— 
with some prospects of bett: 
owners are preparing to tak: 
the Maritime Commission 
They will employ their own 
chartered federal-owned 
week Maritime announced : 
charter to eight companies j 
coastal trade 38 of the ship 
been operating for governnx 

American Hawaiian Stea):)<}))) 
before the war the largest inter 
operator, will be allocated 
Luckenback Steamship Co. ay 
important prewar figure, wil! vet 
Isthmian Steamship Co., U. § 
subsidiary, six; United States 
three. 

No allotment of vessels for th 
cific coastwise trade has been mad 
But several applications are bein; 
sidered. And recently Maritim 
able to announce that about 20) priy 
owned and chartered government-o 
vessels finally are in Atlantic and 
coastal service. 

e The Future—How profitable don 
trade will be to the private ope 
remains to be seen. Steamship ci 
however, don’t appear very sang 
despite today’s freight car shortag 

As an omen of this pessimism, A 
can Liberty Steamship Co. has te 
rarily suspended freight service bet 
Gulf and East Coast ports. The 
frigerator Steamship Co. doesn’t p| 
resume its seasonal fruit-carrying 
between Florida and North Atl 
ports unless it is granted rate relief 
e Prophets Glum—Harry S. Br 
chairman of the Intercoastal Stean 
Freight Assn., is likewise dubious 
the future. Only by assigning large 
ments of their fleets to the better-p: 
foreign services, Brown believes, 
intercoastal lines hope to acquire 
profits they will need to offset dom 
losses. 

Officials of the Maritime Commi 
aren’t happy over the present dom 
picture, either. As they see the s 
tion, a vigorous intercoastal and ¢ 
wise shipping service is essential 
only to the nation’s economy, but 
to its security. And that setup, 
point out, doesn’t exist today. 


TITLE COMPANIES HIT 


A Pennsylvania lower court last \ 
threw a monkey wrench into the oping 
tions of the state’s title companies 
title departments of banks. g 

In Common Pleas Court Noghe 
Judge Joseph L. Kun enjoined PAs ; 
delphia’s_ Commonwealth Title 
from taking fees for the preparatio 
deeds, mortgages, and similar legalfifor 
struments. The decision spelled ing C 
victory for the Philadelphia Bar Ag#irs 

















whose Committee: on Unauthor 
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of Law had brought the test 
court. 

»Kun held that it is quite legal 
arties involved in a transaction 
up any papers they wish. “How- 
he ruled, “when one, whether 
vidual or a corporation, under- 
p prepare legal papers for others, 
yell established that such acts 
tto practicing law.” 

monwealth argued that it pre- 
documents only in connection 
le insured by it, and then only 
mlication. (Commonwealth and 
firms get most of this business 
eal estate brokers.) 

company will appeal the decision. 
mains unchanged, the injunction 
we a major effect on real estate 
tions, since title companies now 
pa fat chunk of the documents 
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EAD N. Y. BANKERS 


dom@™# Members of New York State 
the Sankers Assn. traveled across the 
nd c@M@order to Quebec last week to 
itial Mect new officers at their annual 
but #nvention. Top rankers chosen 
up, (cre William A. Kielmann (right), 
resident, and Burr P. Cleveland, 
ce-president. 
Kielmann, president of the 
eoples National Bank of Lyn- 
ast Wifrook, has spent most of his bank- 
ie offing days on Long Island. He 
nies Mined the Lynbrook bank 10 years 
go, after serving as president of 
Nog@he Bank of New Hyde Park. 
1 PIBKs association chief, he succeeds 
He thester R. Dewey, president of 
atiof™orace National Bank of New 
egal ork. 
1 inf Cleveland is president of the 
r A@@irst National Bank of Cortland. 
} r 


mm 
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Here’s the Hardest Material 
Made by Man 





It’s NORBIDE™... 








ABRASIVES 
REFRACTORIES 
LABELING MACHINES 


spree ropes 


GRINDING WHEELS 
POROUS MEDIUMS 
BEHR MANNING DIVISION: COATED ABRASIVES AND SHARPENING STONES 


A Norton development that’s 
mighty useful to industry 


Perhaps its unique characteristics can be very 


helpful to you —as an abrasive for lapping 
superhard materials——in molded form where 
extreme resistance to wear is desired——or for 
metallurgical use as an alloying agent. 


Norbide is the trade-mark for Norton Boron 
Carbide, a material produced by fusing two 
commonplace materials, boric acid and petro- 
leum coke, in the electric furnace at terrific 
temperatures. It is harder than any material 
except the diamond. 


Not only is Norbide* extremely useful as an 
abrasive but because it is self-bonding under 
high pressure at high temperatures it can be 
molded into a variety of products that are 
finding wide application for their exceptional 
resistance to wear and other unique properties. 


The fascinating story of Norbide products and 


their many interesting applications is described 
in catalog 378-B. Write for a copy. 


NORTON COMPANY, WORCESTER 6, MASS. 


Behr-Manning, Troy, N. Y. is a Norton Division 


*Registered trade-mark for Norton Boron Carbide 


SS: V“V{[""ssrvoJO—————ee=——>_ 


GRINDING AND LAPPING MACHINES 


NON-SLIP FLOORS NORBIDE PRODUCTS 
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ASTERS 
oS 


DOUBLE 
BALL 
BEARING 
Swi VEL 


In factories... warehouses 
. . everywhere anything 
is moved—you'll find 
FAULTLESS Casters saving 
time, floors and money. Mil- 
lions of these ‘‘wheels of 
commerce" are speeding 
production, conserving 
manpower. If you have a 
materials handling problem— 
want to move anything, easier— 
SEE YOUR FAULTLESS CASTER 
DISTRIBUTOR OR DEALER. 





FAULTLESS CASTER CORP. 
Deot. BW-3, Evansville 7, Ind 


Branches in Principal Cities 





WAY ACCURACY 


sm 
— 
Ye 


® 7 » 
+, TEES ° J 


2 mee 


THE SAME TIME 


with a 


CINCINNATI 
TIME RECORDING 
SYSTEM 


Synchronize the entire time keeping system 
in your business. Starting and Stopping 
Signals, Time Recorders, and Time Cards 
all operate from the same Master System— 
there is no possibility of error. Your payroll 
records are accurate to the minute. 

We will be glad to show you the advantage 
to your business and records that a Cincin- 
nati Time Recording System will give you. 


-~...for your pay roll records 


Credit Men Will Try To 
Educate the Public 


Credit men have given up the idea of 

establishing a system of local codes to 
keep credit policies in hand after the 
government’s Regulation W goes into 
the discard. Instead, they will try an 
ambitious program of advertising and 
credit education for the public. 
e Regulation W_ Useful—The 1,350 
credit managers and credit bureau men 
who just met at the 33rd annual con- 
vention of the National Retail Credit 
Assn., at St. Louis, roundly condemned 
government controls on consumer credit. 
But privately many of them admitted 
that Regulation W has had its uses. It 
has prodded some buyers into prompter 
payment. And it has kept retailers from 
giving easier and easier terms to get busi- 
ness away from each other. 

On the question of community credit 

policies, however, the convention took 
its cue from the Dept. of Justice, which 
frowns on agreements among retailers 
to limit credit terms The board of di- 
rectors of the association warned mem- 
bers that local codes would be a “viola- 
tion of the law.” 
e Education—As a substitute, the credit 
men came up with a plan for a con- 
sumer education program on the values 
of credit. The program calls for exten- 
sive radio and newspaper campaigns, 
supplemented by direct mail pieces. 

The convention also took a firm 
stand against advertising specific terms. 
A retailer may say “convenient credit 
terms arranged,” or “charge accounts 
invited.” But credit men don’t want 


him to say precisely how 

and how long to pay the | 

think that tempts retailers 
instead of selling merchan: 

e Bright Outlook—Most 

men felt cheerful about th: 
future. They see a big exp 
stalment sales (BW—Jun.7’+ 

the next year or so. But the, 

that the credit situation wi 

ful watching from now on 

end of the war, collections jaye 
slowing down and defaults, fraud 
passing of bad checks is on the in 
everywhere in the country, 


MORE REPORTS URGED 


The New York Stock Exchang 
stepped up its campaign to needle 
companies into issuing more freq 
financial reports. Under a new | 
the Exchange insists on frequcit re 
as a part of every listing require: 
This applies both to companies n 
the Big Board and to those incre 
their listed securities. 

Stimulus for the Exchange’s pri 
intensified drive has stemmed in 
from its own national advertising 
paign advising the public to get al 
facts. This has stirred up a flurry of 
respondence complaining of sp 
companies which have put out nd 
ports since the year’s end. 

The Exchange hopes to better 
present boxscore on financial report 
approaching the problem on an it 
try basis. Currently, of the 1,010 | 
companies, 780 submit quarterly 
monthly information, 150 issue s 
annual reports, 80 put out annua 


ports. 





FASTER SERVICE ON THE BIG RIVERWAYS 


Fast-moving, fast-loading river barges, capable of carrying 600 automo- 
biles, are speeding deliveries between Memphis and Cincinnati, Traveling 
at 16 m.p.h., two of the big carriers are gearing what used to be a turtle- 
paced form of car transport to modern distribution. St. Louis Shipbuild- 
ing & Steel Co. built them; Commercial Barge Lines, Detroit, operates 
them. The drive-in barges are actually three vessels joined. Each 175-tt. 
vessel is powered by three 660-hp. “Quad” units, composed of four diesel 
engines. The entire barge can load in about four hours. 


Payroll Recorders — Job Recorders 

— Time Stamps — Program Systems 

— Signal Systems — Wall & Master 
Clocks 


Write us today. 
Dept. BW for full information. 


oF 


THE CINCINNATI TIME RECORDER CO. 


1733 CENTRAL ave.* * CINCINNATI 14. O 


. 
‘ 
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Moscow has decided to take a look at Marshall’s program for Europe. 
If the Kremlin means business, there’s a chance now of bridging the 
gulf between East and West. 








Washington, London, and Paris are all hopeful—but still skeptical. 

a 
Foreign Minister Molotov joins Bevin arid Bidault in Paris this week end. 
The conference should give some clue to Moscow’s intentions. 





If Russia agrees to go along with Britain and France in meeting 
Marshall's request for an economic plan, an all-European conference should 
follow shortly. 

Poland has already given its approval. It is the first of Russia’s satellites 
to do so. 


* 

Marshall’s daring scheme has put the U. S. in a strong position. There 
is no American plan yet. There are no conditions, no strings, for Moscow to 
object to. 

Diplomatically, the U. S. has pulled out of Europe for the moment. We 
have asked Britain and France to make their own terms with Russia. 

* 

This may produce a composite proposal and, later, financial aid from 
the U. S. 

Washington's conditions will not be formulated until the plan is readied 
for Congress. 








Britain and France are willing to take their chances on the conditions, 

and on congressional approval. The question is: Will Russia do the same? 
* 

From Moscow’s angle, this is a tough decision. It means open admission 
of U. S. world leadership, and a lot more. 

But Molotov knows that Russia can cut itself in more than once on the 
economic aid potentially available from the U. S. 

Perhaps Moscow would get a billion dollars or more directly. And as 
much again indirectly through increased production in Poland and other 
countries in the Soviet sphere. 

Russia has far more to gain than to contribute in a setup like this. 

e 
From Washington's angle, the Kremlin can take it or leave it. 











Marshall would like Russia in. But he’ll turn fast to a Western European 
program to break any Soviet sabotage of Anglo-French efforts to produce 


results. 
- 


Germany will supply the leverage for European reconstruction whether 





Russia plays ball or not. 


U. S. plans for rebuilding German industry are now maturing (BW— 
Jun. 14'47,p108). 

London will back Washington on these plans. 

Paris may balk. But France, like Britain, has much to gain economically 
from the boost to Europe’s economy that would come from a revival of Ruhr 
industry. 





& 
One of the first major moves in the Ruhr will be to put a top U. S. 


production man in charge of coal output. 


A year ago the British would have bitterly fought such an invasion of 
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their zone. Today they are apparently willing to swallow their pride in the 
interests of efficiency. 


The World Bank is proposing to find means to put money in the Ruhr 
coal mines. 


& 
Marshall’s right-hand man for Germany will be Charles Saltzman, who 
becomes Assistant Secretary of State (for occupied areas) on Sept. 1. 
Saltzman will also backstop Under Secretary Robert Lovett in advising 
Marshall on the financial angles of European reconstruction. Both men have 


wide experience in finance. 
& 


A threefold apparatus, designed to transform Marshall’s proposal into 
a plan, has now taken shape. 

The U. S. will provide two units of the machinery, Europe the third: 

(1) The organization set up this week by Truman to get a “nonpartisan” 
appraisal of what the U. S. can afford (page 92). 

(2) The State Dept.’s Policy Planning Committee, headed by George 
Kennan, which will balance this appraisal against Europe’s plan. 

(3) A European economic commission to estimate Europe’s needs and 
formulate a program for meeting them. 








e 
U.N.’s Economic Commission for Europe is making a bid for the third job. 
ECE’s Executive Secretary, Sweden’s Gunnar Myrdal, has been in Moscow 
this week trying to sell the idea—perhaps the Marshall plan itself. 
Before he left for Moscow, he rushed a report on Europe’s shortages and 
ECE’s recommendations to all member governments. 
The report urged that ECE create a Committee on Electric Power and a 


Committee on Industry & Materials. 
e 





Europe’s most acute needs were listed as food, softwood lumber, alkalis, 
and nitrogen. 
The shortage of electric power was bracketed with coal as the most 


important industrial bottleneck. 
Europe’s electricity shortage is hard to figure. Output of electricity in 


Britain and nine non-Balkan European countries in 1946 was above 1938-39 
levels. 
Italy’s output was at the prewar level (Finland’s was down slightly). 


Other indexes of industrial production tell almost the same story. 
Although Europe’s production is badly unbalanced, the problem may be a 
short-term one, once German coal and steel production are on the up-grade. 

ao 

But balance-of-payments difficulties will remain acute. 

Britain this week drew another $100 million from the U.S. line of credit. 
A total of $2,050,000,000 has been withdrawn now, instead of the $1% bil- 
lion expected for the end of the first year. 

The U. S. is helping to lick Europe’s reconstruction problems in other 
ways than providing financial aid. 

















Britain is getting ready to import large quantities of iron ore from South 
Africa. Wellman Engineering Co. of Cleveland may be called in to solve the 
problem of unloading the 25,000-ton carriers needed for economical shipment 
from the Cape. 

Wellman has already sold U. S. know-how to rebuild France’s ports 
(page 89). 
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merican technical knowledge has 
me a leading U. S. export item. 
} large it is cannot be accurately 
nated, but it may now exceed half 
lion dollars a year. 
0d Salesman—Exports of American 
nique almost always go hand in 
d with exports of U. S. materials and 
pment. And that “know-how” is a 
i salesman for U. S. business. It 
iid bring continuous or recurring 
ments of American products, spare 
s, replacements, and additional 
pment for expansion of projects 
ad. 
Know-how” export is not an easy 
to define. But it includes at least 
following: 
he sale of blueprints and economic 
engineering surveys; 
icensing of patents and processes; 
ipment of tailored plants and ma- 
hes: 
he training of foreign experts in 
tican industrial plants and univer- 
s; 
e “export” of U. S. private and 
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USINESS ABROAD 





razil’s National Steel plant: a case study in exported U, S, engineering. 


OR EXPORT: U. S. KNOW-HOW 


oing It the American Way 


U.S. technical knowledge goes abroad with shipments of 
‘-built machines and equipment, is now a leading export item 
eeding $500 million a year. Engineering firms “tackle anything.” 


government technicians and experts. 
e Payment—If Americans help to con- 
struct difficult engineering works abroad 
—dams, bridges, refineries—they get paid 
for the technique which they contribute 
to the projects. 

Some contracts specify the sums to 
be paid for technical aid. Others in- 
clude the charge for know-how in the 
cost of the equipment. There is no 
entry in trade compilations for this kind 
of export. 

American branch-plant operations are 
excluded from this survey. So also are 
expansion programs of overseas subsidi- 
aries of U. S. oil companies. However, 
one new angle in the handling of branch 
plants requires mention. It is based on 
the difficulty of tranferring reasonable 
profits from dollar-short countries such 
as Britain. Because of that some U. S. 
firms are now charging a special annual 
fee of about 5% on investment for tech- 
nical know-how rendered their foreign 
branches. 

e Two-Way Flow—The flow of techni- 
cal assistance is not all in one direction. 





Our Proudest Export 


American industrial know-how 
is playing a decisive role in the 
resurrection of business abroad 
and in the rise of industry in the 
world’s “backward areas.” 

American experts are at work all 
around the globe. They are keep- 
ing open the export channels for 
new American machines and proc- 
They are building plants 
that will help undeveloped nations 
to earn their way into the market 
for American products. 

he story of what is happening 
and who is making it happen can’t 
be found in the trade statistics or 
the official records. To get it for 
management-men, Business Week 
correspondents in the United 
States and 12 foreign capftals have 
had to talk to hundreds of busi- 
nessmen. 

What they have found is set 
forth in this report and in three 
others which will follow in carly 


esses. 


issues. 











The United States still imports know- 
how though on a much smaller scale 
than it once did. American companies 
—and the U. S. government—have been 
buying German technicians. The Dept. 
of Commerce’s Office of Technical Serv- 
ice has offered American industry thou- 
sands of reports on German technology. 
British and European firms are licensing 
American manufacturers to make their 
products for U. S. consumption. 

Over-all, U. S. know-how exports are 

going primarily to industrializing na- 
tions. Some of these nations, especially 
in Latin America, are well-supplied 
(temporarily) with dollars earned by a 
lucrative wartime trade. They are eager 
to capitalize on their war-born inde- 
pendence of foreign suppliers of con- 
sumption items. But an important share 
of know-how exports is going to modern- 
ize and to repair the industries of 
Europe, crippled by neglect and destruc- 
tion. 
e For Backward Areas—Some know-how 
is exported only to backward areas. A 
machine-tool maker may merely export 
his machine to Britain or Sweden. But 
in Brazil he must not only install it; he 
must train operators as well. Switzer- 
land and Sweden can build their own 
hydroelectric plants. But in a less ad- 
vanced country every aspect (except 
manual labor for construction) of a 
similar project must be supervised or 
supplied. 

Export of a complete plant, or con- 
struction of a major hydropower proj- 
ect, was once newsworthy evidence of 
American ingenuity, salesmanship, and 
engineering ability. Now literally hun- 


















































































At the Port of Carupano, Venezuela, local labor builds a new pier. But 
engineers of New York's Frederick Snare Corp. direct the job. 


dreds of plants are being designed, built, 
shipped, erected, and supervised in their 
initial operation by American engineer- 
ing firms and manufacturers. The vari- 
ety of enterprises which can be desig- 
nated as know-how exports is almost 
infinite. Such projects range in value 
from a few thousand dollars to as much 
as $35 million. 

Pittsburgh’s Dravo Corp., building 

tugs and barges for Argentina, trained 
~ the Argentime crews-which will operate 
the ships (BW— May24’47,p106). An- 
other. U.S. firm ‘is showi ing two Latin 
American countries how-to fish and can 
their catch An American blends a 
Swedish cigarette. Oscar Kohorn & Co., 
Ltd., of New York, is building in Brazil 
what it believes to be the largest foreign 
rayon plant. 
e “We Tackle Anything”—Perhaps the 
purest form of know-how export lies 
with those U. S. engineering firms that 
will tackle any job, of any size. They 
range from individual engineers and 
their assistants to gigantic corporations 
with integrated production facilities 
(sometimes in subsidiaries) and_ staffs 
xumbering into the hundreds. 

These concerns will often team up 
to handle complicated assignments. But 
even as individuals they will survey a 
nation and prepare an industrialization 
plan, or design a tool to meet a special 
need. For example: 

e Soda Ash for Bogota—H. K. Ferguson 
Co., Cleveland, is engineering a $44- 
million soda ash plant in Bogota, for a 
Colombian development corporation. It 
is also building a chlorine and hydro- 
chloric acid pl: int in New-Delhi, India, 
for Delhi Cloth & General Mills Co., 
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Ltd. And it is rehabilitating the alkali 
producing facilities of Formosa for the 
National Resources Commission of 
China. Ferguson reports a backlog of 
projects held up by a shortage of dollars. 

Arthur G. McKee & Co., Cleveland, 

builder of 80% of the world’s blast 
furnaces (outside the U. S.) and many 
of the world’s refineries, now has a steel 
mill for Sweden on its books. Some 
50 McKee technicians and supervisors 
are busy on an $18-million to $20-mil- 
hon refinery .for Petroleos Mexicanos 
(the government petroleum monopoly). 
The firm is a consultant on technical 
problems to the Tata Iron & Steel Co. 
in India. And McKee helped build the 
giant Magnitogorsk iron and steel com- 
bine in Russia, and parts of the Volta 
Redonda plant of the National Steel 
Co..of Brazil (picture, page 89). 
e Modernization for Britain—Chicago’s 
Freyn Engineering Co., builder of blast 
furnaces and steel mills, also worked 
on Brazil’s Volta Redonda installation. 
It handled about $8 million of a more 
than $100-million project. It will also 
provide modernization plans for two 
British steel mills. 

The Dorr Co., New York, designer 
of metallurgical and chemical plants, 
sends half a dozen men abroad an- 
nually to help foreign customers. It 
is said to be advising the Australian 
Aluminum Production Commission on 
its Tasmania plant. 

New York’s Amer-Ind, Inc., a new- 
comer in the field (BW—May3’47,p93), 
is engineering many foreign plants—for 
plastics, tires, carbon electrodes, light 
bulbs. It has contracts also for textile 
mills, vegetable-oil mills, tanneries, 





and power plants in a doze: 
e Surveys for the Philippine. 
H. F. Beyster Corp. is con 
dustrial surveys and planning 
tion and development in t). | 
pines. It is helping the In 

Co., the National Housing C 

and the National Developmc:. < 
government subsidiaries) get 
ment. It is shipping a con 

mill to the islands. 

Giffles & Vallet, Inc., of D 
$8 million in contracts in | 
prospective ontracts for $! 
worth of U. S. equipment fur ¢ 
It has participated with other U.§ 
in the creation of the National St 
and the Railroad aeencot C 
Brazil, and is engineering a $° 
rubber plant. ‘The estimated » 
technical aid on the first $8 milli 
contracts is $400,000. 
e Roads for Afghanistan—\{or 
Knudsen Co., Inc., of Boise, Idaho 
subsidiaries in Brazil, Canada, C 
Mexico, and elsewhere. The home ¢ 
has landed an $18-million contra 
lift Afghanistan into the 20th cen 
Projects include roads, irrigation, 
hydroelectric developments. Bet 
20 and 30 M-K. men are at Kabi 
this deal. (George Fuller Co., 
York, is participating on this job.) 

M.-K. has just completed an 
nomic survey of Iran that may result 
job paralleling the Afghanistan wog 
scope and surpassing it in value. \ 
engineers are at work studying the 
road and port needs of China. J 
technicians are also ear-deep in a 
ance contracts in Brazil. Last 
M.-K.’s foreign work amounted to 
million. In the first quarter of this 
it totaled $8,300,000 and may r 
$25 million for the full year. 

Through its subsidiary, Internati 
Engineering Co., Inc., the firm is \ 
ing on the J. L. Savage- designed BI 
dam for the Punjab, India. It is 
laborating with five Chinese engi 
on the proposed Yellow River bridg 
e Oil Development—E. B. Badge 
Sons Co., Boston, has about $15 mi 
in a few big petroleum developmiiys 
contracts in Europe and the Mi 
Fast. 

Stone & Webster Engineering C 
Boston, is currently focusing on do 
tic projects, but has a handful of for 
jobs on the fire—some of them held. 
by lack of dollar exchange. The fing 
completing supervisory work on erecH 
of a power plant for the governmenfH.qur 
Jamaica. new 

Rust Engineering Co., Pittsbuf nev 
was in on Brazil’s National Steel Co. "* * 
the past, it has built in Canada, Me 
South Africa, and Latin America 
cluding a $4-million leaching plant 
in the Peruvian Andes. 

e Power for El Salvador—Harza F 
neering Co., Chicago, has three :neq 
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R FIRST STEP TOWARD NEW EARNINGS 
FOR YOUR COMPANY COULD BE JUST A LETTER 


| When you try DPI... 


Here’s what could happen when you invest ten minutes and a postage stamp to tell us 
about your processing problems. If you work with waxes, fats, oils, greases or synthetics — 
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Ect’s say you refine a natural wax or grease, or a similar 
rial. You’re searching for a processing method that would cut 
sand give you a more satisfactory product. One day you hear 
jt DPI’s remarkable process, Molecular Distillation. So... 
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ells you we think we can help. So you send a sample of 
materia! to DPI for experimental distillation. Our skilled 
nicians send you a detailed, strictly confidential report of 
findings. Along with this report... 
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bne of your men is invited to learn experimental distillation 
edures at DPI. Later, your 14-inch Centrifugal Still helps 
new commercial products in your raw materials. And sug- 


with molecular weights over 300—it’s probable they can be processed profitably in 
high-vacuum molecular stills. This could mean new revenue for you, in this manner: 





2. You write asking if we can help. Your letter includes essential 
facts about your present processing methods, tells how you hope 
to improve them and gives us a detailed description of your 
substance. Our reply... 





4. DPI sends distilled fractions of your material, and pertinent 
distillation data. One of the samples is just what you want — 
perhaps the others have commercial possibilities. The promising 
results lead you to order a 14-inch Centrifugal Still for your own 
laboratories. Now... 


A letter to DPI may give you results quite similar to 
those pictured above. Or we may find that molecular 
distillation can’t help. But either way, you can be cer- 
tain of a painstaking and honest appraisal—given by 


men who have pioneered in the high-vacuum field. 


If you do have a substance which so far you have con- 


oy 


sidered ‘‘undistillable,”’ why not tell us about it, 
and ask our help? Molecular distillation is an . 


amazing process .. . as you may very like- 





tsbug™® new processing methods to produce premium products, 

Co. og ready markets at good prices. ly discover when you try DPI. 
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SPEED UP YOUR 
LOADING 


IMMEDIATELY 
AVAILABLE 






Cut loading time 50%-—save time, money, 
manpower—with a Globe Loading Litt 
Raises loads to truck level (up to $8 in.). 
Lifts up to 6,000 pounds. Saves slow hand 
lifting and breakage. Platform 6 x 8’. Safet 
toe-guard or full sheet steel skirting. Hydrau- 
lic, powered from air line or electric. unit. 
Quickly installed, easy to operate. See your 
Ssane dealer—or write today for Bulletin 
44 


GLOBE HOIST COMPANY 


Philadelphia 18, Pa. Des Moines 6, lo. 


GLOBE 





LIFTS cud ELEVATORS 





Eliminate Corrosion 


of solid metal surfaces with 


AYNO-HYDE 'S 


Strippable Coating! 


ELIMINATES corrosion of rolls, 
pans, dies during 
shipment or storage. 


ELIMINATES damage to tanks and 


corrosive 





plates, sheets, 


structural members by 


chemical action of fluids and gases. 


ELIMINATES scuffing and abrasion 


of highly finished surfaces. 
Applied with standard spray equip- 
ment. Quickly, easily stripped off. 


Write Coatings Division, R. M. 


Hollingshead Corporation, Camden, 
New Jersey. 


A PRODUCT OF 


WWellersgthecd 


LEADER IN MAINTENANCE CHEMICALS 

















Julius A. Krug 


While foreign ministers of Britain, 

France, and Russia confer on Kuro- 
pean reconstruction needs -from the 
U.S., three presidential committees 
are estimating how much help the 
giver can afford to give. 
e Damaging Economy?—T'ruman has 
been insistently needled by Republi- 
cans like Vandenberg and Hoover that 
this country can’t, without damage to 
its economy, continue to export 910 
billion a year more than it imports. 
So this week three groups were 
digging out economic conclusions to 
back up Secretary of State Marshall's 
plan of aiding Europe on a continent- 
wide basis. 

It’s up to one committee under 
Interior Secretary Krug to answer 
these questions: Does such a program 
drain the U.S. dangerously of stra- 
tegic goods and materials? Does it 









W. Averell Harriman 


Theirs Is to Reason How, and How Much 
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Dr, Edwin G. \; 
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seriously deplete irreplaccabl@ jar 
sources? am 
It’s up to Dr, Nourse ateg 
Council of Economic Ad\ icie 
answer this one: How dangcraliytec 
beneficial is the inflationary ci@wen 
this project—which — amounts of 
pump-prmng far exceeding Bie, 
the New Deal's? fiel 
© Coordinating—To tic the se p 
together into a policy is the i@@y s 
a nonpartisan committee of | it 


figures under Commerce S 
Harriman, It embraces nine bus 
men, six scholars and educat 
labor leaders, an ex-senator, 

Remaiming question tor Pr 
Truman; Will his 
committee satisfy the Republi 
mand for a “bipartisan” gi 
political leaders? Vandenbe: 
saying, 
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I] Salvador studying power potentials. 
It has just completed a five-year consul- 
tation contract with the government of 
Uruguay for a hydroelectric develop- 
ment. ‘It is dickering with Argentina 
for the same type of contract, 

Atkins, Kroll & Co. of San Francisco 
has five engineers in Manila, lending 
technical aid in Philippine reconstruc- 
hon. 

lord, Bacon & Davis, New York con- 
sulting engineers, has a Mexican sub- 
sidiary which acts as consultant to the 
Mexican government on engineering 
problems. In addition, the firm trains 
foreign engineers in its offices in the 
United States. 

Manufacturers Overseas, Inc., New 
York, is engaged in a know-how export 
of a special kind: marketing abroad a 
foreign-owned continuous reel for rayon 
production (U. S. rights are held by 
another company). The firm is also pro- 
viding construction know-how for a 
Turkish project which will be equipped 
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with Swedish machinery, 


e Cranes for France—Wellina 
necring Co., Cleveland, has th 
providing 5+ unloading gantry cf 
rance’s ports. ‘These 6-ton ai 
“level lufhng” cranes were « ) 
designed by Wellman to meet 
requirements. ‘Two-thirds ot 
pany’s heavy backlog is fo 
large part in byproduct cok« 
ment, 

World Wide Development ¢ 
an advisory contract with the A NE 
government in connection wit! 





‘ 


rent Five Year Plan (BW-} 
plt2). ie 
American ‘Technology Export pat 
Detroit, was recently set up | Cr 
of Indians and Americans |! ch; 
U. S. engineering aid to Ind t 
try, primarily textiles. cet 
© Water for Ecuador—lredenc \, 
Corp., with branches in Cul 
bia, Ecuador, Peru, Puerto iq cy 
Venezucla, provides construc! ni 
neering know-how throughou! Ui pe 

isphere. It uses native stat! 
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Bev CT possible, CX pe it 
when needed, ‘The U. S. head 
checks designs made abroad, or 


les designs and drawings, 

» firm is engineer and contractor 
« Venezuclan government on the 
port works Carupano (picture, 
90), As cngineers working with 
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and radio in each of 700 
comfortable rooms. Excel- 


garage facilities. Vacation- 
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OR ADHESIVE PROBLEM? 


Let our research dept. tackle it... we supply monu- 


facturers of wood, metal, paper, cloth, plastic, 
leather products, etc. with specially formulated com- 
pounds to meet specific requirements. Write to the 


DENNIS CHEMICAL CO., 2701 Papin St., St. Louis 3, Mo. 

















INDUSTRIAL 
ENTERPRISE 


e WANTED 


Large financially powerful diversified 
organization wishes to add another 
enterprise to present holdings. 


ad A S H For Capital 
P A I D Stock or Assets 


Existing personnel normally retained 
STRICTLY CONFIDENTIAL 





Box 1251, 1474 B'way, N. Y. 18, N. Y. 























“OPPORTUNITIES” 


BUSINESS PERSONNEL 





—company —management 
—plant —engineering 
—product —production 
—financial —maintenance 

| —-distribution —sales 
"One man's need is another's "Opportunity" 


National Classified Advertising as available 
among 22 McGraw-Hill publications serving 
American business and industry provides a 
thorough and effective means of contacting 
THE company or individual! interested in the 
“opportunity’’ YOU offer—or want. 


~ 


Classified Advertising Division 
McGRAW-HILL PUBLISHING CO., INC. 
330 W. 42 St., New York 18, N. Y. 

















THE MARKETS onset sscros.».- 





Security Price Averages 


This Week Month Year 
Week Ago Ago Ago 


Stocks 
Industrial ..... 146.0 146.5 137.9 173.5 
Reileoed ......: 40.7 399 379 64.8 
ae 38... FO ted ES 
Bonds 
Industrial .....122.3 122.0 123.1 124.4 
Railroad ...... 107.3 107.0 106.7 118.9 
RS a Vaikios nn 113.4 112.8 111.5 116.1 





Data: Standard & Poor's Corp. 


Profit-Taking Cuts Stocks 


The wishes of most investers came 
true Monday afternoon when the Sen- 
ate passed the new labor law over Presi- 
dent Truman’s veto. Then why didn’t 
stock prices rise—as many persons none 
too familiar with the stock market’s 
normal reactions had expected? 

Instead of a rise, there was a rush of 
profit-taking sales on Tuesday, the first 
chance for rendering a market verdict on 
the event. There was also a concurrent 
lowering, or withdrawal, of bids for 
stocks. And when New York Stock Ex- 
change trading closed ‘Tuesday, more 
than 20% of all the gain chalked up 
since mid-May in the Dow-Jones indus- 
trial stock price average had been erased. 
e Understandable Drop—Actually, the 
decline in stock market values caused by 
the new labor law’s enactment is quite 
understandable. 

It’s normal procedure for the stock 
market to rise—as it has in recent weeks 
—in anticipation of pleasing events. But 


when prices rise in expectatio: 
news, they almost invariably | 
upw: ard drive once the ‘ ‘promis 


has been reached. It’s a Wal Sa. ph. 


adage that the market rarely d 
the same news twice. 

e Ripe for Change—Some othe: | 
probably accentuated the abrupt 
in price trend early this oak. 
its sharp, almost uninterrupted 


in recent weeks, the market was rip 


at least a technical corrective » 
once the good news was out. } 
week, also, many handsome shor: 
profits were available for the 

This was particularly true in the , 
the Pagal spa professional tr 


who have been responsible for so : 
of the stock market turnover this y 

The wildcat walkouts in the soft é 
fields that immediately greeted 1 


ment of the Taft- Hartley bill could 


have been another main factor cau 
Tuesday’s sharp price spill. Pr 
selling targets then were stocks of 
steel and auto companies—industric 


pecially vulnerable even to a 
tie-up in the bituminous fields. 
e Possible Trouble—For the long< 
new fears over the labor aia 


turn out to be a powerful price de 
minant, if strike troubles should s) 
over a wide front. Few investors or 
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COMMON STOCKS—A WEEKLY RECORD 
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SINES 





ans were of the opinion that a 
extension of the rally was well 
the realm of possibility. But 


ing in the market. On June 17 the short 
interest on the Big Board totaled 1,540,- 
493 shares, 226,102 more than in mid- 





he perennial bulls were sticking May. Some of the larger short interests 
: necks out. The more conserva- then were: Chrysler 35,080 shares, Gen- 
inclined still agreed with Standard eral Motors 38,173, American ‘Tele 
. y’s that “for the average investor phone & Telegraph 22,153, Schenley 
“'' Se hazards of attempting to profit Distillers 36,032, New York Centr: il 
_——s . intermediate movements out- 24,190, Southern Pacific 25,525, U.S 
the possibilities for gain.” Steel 19,855, Warner Bros. Pictures 
case , there are a lot of bears trad- 23,520 and Pepsi-Cola 32,670. 
= 
- 
aS Tipg 
Gills Perk Up—But It May Be Premature 
hort-tNothing that has occurred market- by Dow-Jones stock price indexes, the 
€ tale since last fall so emboldened rally isn’t even the most potent since 


all Street’s bulls as the rally dis- 
sed by stocks generally between 
SO] id-May and the end of last week. 


this Wars were again being dubbed 
soft @rophets of gloom.” And there was 
-d cnfen talk that another bull market 
ould gid already started. 

r Caug® Such optimism, however, appears 


Priore than a bit premature. Measured 




















last fall’s panicky selling — finally 
ceased (the December rise was big- 
ger). And on ‘Tuesday of this week, 
the | averages were still far under the 
1947 highs they registered in Febru 
ary. For individual stocks, as indi 
cated in the sampling below, the rally 
thus far has proved rather selective, 
spotty. 











625 ideas ; 
to simplify 
speed up, 

and improve 

your OFFICE 

WORK 











Here is a treasury of 
ideas, kinks short cuts 
and ingenious methods 
you can use to increase 
your office production— 


to cut your operating 
costs — to streamline 
every phase of your of- 
fice routine. Compiled 
from ideas contributed 
by members of the Na- 
tional Office Manage- 


ment Association, each of 
these short cuts has been 
found a practical device 
for saving time, money 
or labor in the office. 
The book supplies de- 
tails on how to increase 














S of % of the effectiveness of de- 
istrie 1942-46 1946-4? Bear Market new acges — 
y . Rey ee 1947 June 24, Ean includes refinements for 
a ustrial a a B i? a t = : pe Pa ad ‘ Seer aucedies eeanel. 
bmmon Stocks igh -Ou ign ’ wecoveret It covers important, 
a w-Jones Average... 212.50 163.12 184.49 174.54 23.1 a —_ —_ 
4d ee 4 ye . 829 9¢ 2c 9C - tions, large and small— 
i tores ....-- 63.37 *$30.00 $39.25 $35.25 15 : : ; 
k lied S pha . — dikes pay uae everything from improved practices of inven- 
, ee. re < sete = i as hoa “ 7 ; oe tory control, to helpful hints in typing and filing. 
. dC mer. Car & Sry oes 42.34 36.00 $4.87 2.00 6.5 
d spi er. Tobacco “B”’.. 100.25 *61.00 84.75 72.25 28.7 Just Published 
or + aconda Copper..... 51.87 *30.87 42.00 34.00 14.8 
isp a Se 114.75 *76.50 99.00 82.00 14.4 M ] f p ti | 
tec brlington Mills (1). 29.87 *14.00 22.50 17.87 24.4 anua 0 rac ica 
the rysler Corp. .....- 141.00 75.25 109.75 106.75 47.9 “ 
75 ofMmo Pont ........... 227.00 161.00 194.25 189.00 42.4 Off Sh rt C t 
A eral Electric 52.00 *32.00 39.87 35.00 15.0 ice 0 = Uu $ 
ket neral Foods ...... 56.12 45.75 39.00 v Compiled from ideas sent in by members of the 
eral Motors 80.37 47.75 65.87 57.37 29.5 National Office Management Association 
mat F. Goodrich...... 88.50 *49.00 71.75 55.50 16.5 272 pages, 6 x 9 102 illustrations, $3.50 
'] ~Harvester....... 102.00 89.50 86.50 56.6 
; Se aS pees mips . For years the N.O.M.A. has been gathering 
shns-Manville r 5.87 35.62 45.87 44.0 41.3 4 
per awvilte Bie : aa #496 stig aii or these facts to show that offices, as well as 
ontgomery Ward.... 104.25 49.00 64.62 57.00 ts . production lines, can make full use of the prin- 
at’l Distillers (1)... 32.37 "17.62 22.75 20.25 17.7 ciples of time and motion economy. Top-flight 
' : ; ie 48.00 #25 62 39.50 31.00 24.0 firms through-out the coun have tested thou- 
cific Mills (1) oF 8 25.62 
Sinan’ Pict. (1).. 39.62 #2275 32.75 25.75 17.8 — - — like those outlined in ney 
ears Roebuck ...... 49.62 *30.12 39.00 37.00 35.2 oak prs ‘tae and energy of pecan 
—18 tandard Oil (N. J.) 78.75 61.62 76.50 74.87 76.6 achieving more efficient use of space, cutting 
fe 41.12 *30.62 37.87 33.12 24.7 costs and boosting profits. Now, for the first 
ide Water Assoc. Oil 24.12 17.50 20.62 19.37 28.2 — mony — most hat na ane y _ 
l@ilaien Carbide ...... 125.00 88.00 105.25 104.00 43.3 maneai, Conciee, t0-thepelat descriptione—plan 
i Ai ine $4.25 9 28 5( 21.25 5.0 ‘ : P 
nited Air Lines.... 54.25 19.50 28.50 21.25 : more than 100 drawings and photographs— 
nited Fruit (1).... 53.62 41.50 §2.37 51.37 81.4 show you exactly how to best apply each idea 
t; S Wiebhee. .:, 80.00 *40.75 60.50 45.37 11.8 to the various departments of your own 
J 3a er 97.37 *61.62 79.37 66.37 13.3 company. 
Westingh § epee 39.75 21.12 28.87 27.00 31.5 
pee SF , SEE IT 10 DAYS FREE—MAIL COUPON 
12 ailtoad 
= teen Meeskn McGraw-Hill Book Co., 330 W. 42nd St., N.Y.C. 18 
ae Send me NOMA’S Manual of Practical Office Short-Cuts 
Dow-Jones Average... 68.31 *41.16 53.42 45.55 16.1 for 10 days’ examination on approval. In 10 days I will 
T. & Santa Fe.... 121.00 *66.00 99.00 78.75 23.0 send $3.50 plus few cents postage, or return the book post- 
—| Q@BAtlantic Coast Line.. 83.00 *40.50 59.00 53.37 30.3 arg (Postage paid on cash orders; same return privi- 
Chesapeake & Ohio... 66.87 *41.50 54.75 45.25 14.8 
ireat Northern (Pfd) 64.00 *34.50 49.87 40.00 18 . 
7, llinois Central ...... 45.50 *18.12 30.00 22.75 15.9 NQMC ccccccccccsccccccccccccccseurcccosesecesesesese 
ouisville & Nash. (1) 72.25 *40.00 53.00 45.25 16.3 
New York Central... 35.75 *12.00 22.37 13.75 7.4 Address ....cccccesee o eer ecececcecercoss senonnceceees 
ennsylvania 47.50 *17.87 26.87 19.00 3.8 
1 Southern Pacific 70.00 *34.50 47.25 40.00 15.5 Clty GE PMD 6.0. wececcdestcenctepstacccessusvestaguce 
Southern Ry. ..--... 65.00 *28.00 50.50 33.87 15.9 
| ; Union Pacific ...... 168.50 110.00 137.00 132.00 37.6 CONT v ceskisccdiccdatdciecetdetese<cosbavervesesie 
1) Adjusted for stock split-ups. *Bear market low registered in 1947. Position ..+..-+++e+cecreeececerserccseress BW -6-28-47 
For Canadian price, write Embassy So Co., 
WEE ; 12 Richmond Strest E., Toront 
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THE TREND 








THE CELEBRATION SHOULD BE BRIEF 


Passage of the Taft-Hartley labor bill officially marks 
the end of a 14-year period during which most of Amer- 
ican business management has felt that, in its labor 
relations, it has been unfairly kicked around by a govern- 
mental policy and performance designed primarily to do 
the bidding of organized workers. Consequently, the 
passage is widely accepted by management as a cause for 
jubilation. 

Passage of the bill also reestablishes the fact that if any 
group in our loosely organized democracy gets to running 
over the rest of us, we have the will to call a halt, even 
over the opposition of one who is supposed to be our 
leader. This is cause for general public jubilation. Indeed, 
it is perhaps the most significant aspect of the entire 
performance. 


© However, management and the community at large will 
make a great mistake if they devote any great amount of 
energy to celebration. For they will need every bit of 
energy and ingenuity available to make the legislative and 
administrative program created by passage of the Taft- 
Hartley bill work in the national interest. 

This is not, let it be promptly and firmly made clear, 
because the bill bears any resemblance to the legislative 
abortion so violently attacked by President Truman in his 
veto message. On the contrary, as the detailed analysis of 
the bill starting on page 15 should indicate, it is a care- 
fully and cautiously devised instrument to curb some of 
the more palpable abuses in the field of labor relations 
(not all of them, by any means) and to establish machin- 
ery to work toward the elimination of others. 


e As is true of any legislation, however, and probably 
particularly true of labor legislation, the acid test of suc- 
cessful performance lies not in legislative drafting but in 
the administration of the legislation. It is here that Presi- 
dent Truman, by his intemperate and unbalanced denun- 
ciation of the Taft-Hartley bill as “unfair,” “unworkable,” 
etc., has created such a desperately difficult situation. 

It is perhaps not too much to say that, in effect, he 
issued an invitation to organized labor—which had given 
its acceptance in advance—to join with him in demon- 
strating that the Taft-Hartley law won’t work. And he 
did this in spite of the fact that he is in a key position 
(if not the key position) in carrying out the terms of the 
bill. For example, he must appoint the members of the 
National Labor Relations Board. He also appoints the 
general counsel of the board who will direct virtually all 
of its activities except those of a quasijudicial sort. 

How, in the light of his pronouncements about the 
worthlessness of the bill, the President can, in good con- 
science, ask good men to administer the law is hard to see. 
How he can get good men to accept is even harder to see. 
Indeed, how the country will work its way out of the jam 


% 


into which the President forced it by bec: 
extreme partisan of organized labor in acting on | 
Hartley bill is anything but clear at the mome: 

are two things, however, which might help—on« \ 
the province of management, the other wit). 
province of government. 


@ The cue for management is clearly to go slowly j 
carefully in seeking recourse to the provisions of the ‘| 
Hartley law, and when such recourse is sought, to m 
sure that the case is a strong one. There are inevita 
many provisions of the Taft-Hartley law the precise in 
ing of which is subject to debate. If every debate y 
promptly converted into a law suit the new labor 

could indeed create the lawyers’ paradise which 
have predicted. 

By all odds the best way for management to make 
law work is to make as little use of it as possible, and t 
to limit the use to cases where the occasion to seek re 
by law is completely convincing. There never was a be 
time than right now to give collective bargaining c\ 
possible chance to succeed. Recourse to law rem. 
the worst way to settle a labor dispute. 

The thing that the government might do to create 
atmosphere in which the Taft-Hartley law would h 
the chance it deserves, is to get the joint congressio 
committee on labor-management relations, provided 
by the law, set up and into effective action fast. Hapj 
that is a performance which lies exclusively within 
province of Congress. It cannot be undercut by 
President. 

Usually when a continuing committee is created 
check on the administration of a highly controversial 
(that’s one of the duties of the joint committee) it fo 
up as the heat of the controversy wanes. In the case of 
Taft-Hartley law, however, the President has, in eff 
urged organized labor to keep the controversy steaini 
Consequently it becomes crucially important to have 
joint committee continuously informing the coun 
about administrative developments. 


@ Also the Taft-Hartley law does nothing about some 
the most crucial governmental problems in the field 
labor relations, such as the application of the antitr 
laws to such relations. The joint committee has an assis 
ment of major national importance in digging into si 
problems, and coming up with sensible solutions. 
In the tortuous process of putting labor relations in 4 
United States back on an even keel, passage of the 7: 
Hartley bill marks the successful ending of an extrem 
difficult chapter. Unfortunately, President Truman h.s 
managed it that it may mark the beginning of.an « 
more difficult chapter. The course of management sho 


be shaped accordingly. 
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